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«| ‘€ You will find it everywhere 


i In every part of North and South America, and 
|! also in other countries, HERCULES telephones are 
) in use. They are giving good service under all 
sorts of unusual conditions because they are made 
for the purpose. 


The HERCULES centains the same working parts 
and splendid ringing and talking qualities as our 
No. 47 PEERLESS. 


It is equipped with a larger, heavier cabinet that 
enables it to stand hard usage, and still give ser- 
vice. These qualities assure a maximum life of 
service. 


If you are not already using the HERCULES, it 


will pay you to investigate it. 





Our Catalogue No. 32 awaits your request. 
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By the Way— “Attention is called to the decline of out of numerous petty quarrels, efficiency 


Uncle Sam appreciates the war assist- 
ance given the government by the trade 
publications. 


In the recent recruiting campaign for 
the aviation section of the Signal Corps, 
conducted by thé business papers, 45,000 


men applied and 37,000 were accepted. 


Major Anderson, U. S. Army, says: 
“It certainly opened our eyes to see the 
co-operation and assistance that we could 


We 


been swamped with applications from men 


get through the trade press. have 
who wanted to get into the aviation sec- 
tion of the Signal Corps as a result of 


its publicity and recruiting efforts.” 


Men 


who read the trade and business papers 


The reason for all this is plain. 


are serious-minded doers of the world’s 

work—men who know when a job is to 

be done and who go to it and get results. 

Whether at the front or behind the line 

working for the boys over there, they will 
their duty. 


Higher Rates. 

e right of public utility companies to 
ovtain higher rates for their service to 
i the well known “high cost of living” 
ognized generally these days. It fol- 
as the night the day, that telephone 
nies should be on guard and pro- 

tect their interests. 
ng this line the financial column of 


icago Daily News says: 





earning capacity of public utility corpora- 


tions and the consequent shrinkage in 
the value of their securities by Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency Williams in his an- 
nual report to Congress. The danger, 
real 
efforts of 


Congress and of every patriotic citizen. 


the comptroller insists, is a one, 


which should stimulate the 

“With the increase in the cost of labor 
and of all materials necessary for oper- 
ation and upkeep, increasing demands are 
being made upon them for quicker service 
and greater facilities. The first and most 
direct relief to the public utilities cor- 
porations can be given, he thinks, by the 
state public utilities commissions, as muni- 
cipal and local authorities understand the 
necessities of war.” 

State commissions do not always follow 
the advice of federal officers, but Comp- 
troller Williams’ tip is one that public 
utilities should be able to use to good ad- 


vantage. 


Destiny of State Associations. 


One more state telephone association 


has been added to the small group of 


state associations whose members have 


realized the economy and necessity of 


having a responsible working organiza- 
tion. Telephone men of Wisconsin have 


wisely decided to maintain a paid organ- 


ization which will have the responsibility 


of watchfulness and activity. 
The 


vealed what a responsible secretarial or- 


recent Minnesota convention re- 


ganization can do in an incredibly short 


time. It brings order out of chaos, peace 


out of wastefulness, and, better still, a 


renewed and better understanding be- 
tween the large companies and _ the 
smaller ones. 

A recent letter from the owner of a 
medium-sized telephone company indi- 
cates that the associations which have 


the right secretary in the right place can 
This 


and 


solve the problem. man attended 


one state meeting only one—and 


says he will never do so again; further, 
that he has neighbors with the same 
viewpoint, and none of them are inter- 
ested in the state association. 

It is a well-known principle that a bank 
thousand small 


would rather have one 


depositors than ten large ones of the 


same total amount. This applies to the 
telephone association which does nothing 
to attract or enliven the small owner. It 
is time that such a condition should be 
remedied and district revivals held so that 
call 


the now disinterested telephone man by 


the secretary will ever afterward 


his first name. To prove this, attend any 


Ohio association meeting—every one is 
acquainted with his neighbor. 
The state association is really for the 


benefit of the small company, for the 


secretary, always at the state capital and 
familiar with commission practice, can 
find out informally what would cost the 
a hundred or more dol- 


small company 


lars to learn formally. The old practice 
of calling emergency meetings, to lock 
the barn after the horse is gone, is for- 
ever dissipated with the paid organization 


—one which never sleeps. 








isconsin’s Enthusiastic Meeting 


Ninth Annual Convention of Wisconsin State Telephone Association 
Sets New Record for Accomplishments—Constructive Work Planned for 
Future—Accounting Aid and Service to Be Features of Secretary’s Work 


The 


Wisconsin 


convention of the 
State Telephone Association 
was held at Milwaukee on February 12, 
13 and 14 at the Wisconsin Hotel. As 
was the with all state conventions 
held this season, the Wisconsin associa- 
tion had the best convention it ever held. 


ninth: annual 


case 


In all industry, lawyers can study out 
the legal phases of a corporation, en- 
gineers can tell what the property is, and 
auditors can find what the company 
makes in the way of money. But the 
real expert is the one who can find and 
describe the soul of the business. 

The ninth annual meeting of Wiscon- 
sin telephone men had a soul—a real 
spiritual side—and the word was passed 
from one man to anothér more than once 
that a real convention was being held. 
The one missing thing was the soul of 
Milwaukee itself, which, like Chicago, 
has ever failed to appreciate what the 
telephone men of the state are to them. 

Little do Milwaukee business men 
dream of the value of the Independent 
telephone, and this also may be said of 
the newspapers. Milwaukee did not take 
the usual pains to have a representative 
on hand to welcome the convention. 

This little courtesy is always extended 
to every plumbers’ convention, and it is 
safe to say that the American Pick- 
pockets’ Association would have received 
more enthusiastic treatment. But as tele- 
phone men go their own quiet way, 
secure in the thought that the telephone 
is a local issue, it did not worry W. L. 
Smith of Neillsville. 

Mr. Smith responded to the supposed 
vein and 
proceeded to 


address of welcome in a happy 
then the men 
make themselves at home. 


telephone 


Prior to this, however, the directors of 
the association met the afternoon before 
and discussed, principally, the need of a 
permanently organized and_ supported 
telephone association. At the dinner, 
Tuesday evening, Walter J. Gallon of 
Antigo presided and addresses 
made by many telephone men. 


were 


This was called a “boosters’ meeting,” 
in which F. H. Runkel, of Portage, H. P. 
Andrae, of Milwaukee, W. L. Smith, of 
Neillsville, E. R. Taylor, of Rhinelander, 
and E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
were the principal speakers. 

After Mr. Smith’s response, Fred H. 
Runkel came forward to deliver the pres- 
ident’s message as follows: 

President Runkel’s Address. 

“The spirit of service has during the 
past year pervaded this great country of 


ours as never before. We have indi- 
vidually and collectively rendered such 
service as we formerly thought impos- 


sible. During the coming year we will 
do much more than we have in the past— 
do it cheerfully and gladly; do it not only 
for our country but for our allies; do it 
to win freedom for the people of the 
world, that they may enjoy in a measure 
such great blessings as those which have 
been bestowed upon us, the American 
people; do it, that we may continue as a 
free, self-governed people. 

To attain and retain this much-desired 

















Walter J. Gallon. 


goal will take the co-operation of every 
right-minded man and woman. The idea 
was so aptly expressed by Kipling when 
he wrote: 


It ain't the guns nor armanen’, nor the 
funds that they can pay, 

3ut the close co-operation that makes 
‘em win the day. 

It ain’t the individual, nor the army as 
a whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork of 
bloomin’ soul. 


every 

That is the idea, and it is the only 
thing 1 can see that will keep this a suc- 
cessful lead the tele- 
phone companies to the goal of success. 

The Wisconsin State Telephone Asso- 
ciation, your association, which is a part 
of you as you should be a part, an active 
part, of it, was born that you might bet- 
ter receive -the and benefits of 


organization or 


rights 


closer and more efficient co-operation. 


14 


Man's 


passed. 


others has 
Dependence of man upon 


independence of 
man 
implies service of man to man. In no 
other branch of industry is this depen- 
dency—this spirit of service—so vital as 
in this, the telephone industry. 

As an industry, we need an efficient, 
watchful constructive organization 
to counsel our authorities as to the pos- 
sible effect of 
enact. 


and 


the laws they propose to 
We need a non-partisan organiza- 
tion representing the telephone industry 
of our state, upon which the state can de- 
pend for reliable 
and information. 

You know, and I know, the Wisconsin 
State Telephone 


and impartial advice 


Association, as organ- 
ized, is able to perform these functions. 
I believe it is the first organization of its 
kind to offer permanent values to its 
members. Like my friend, Felix Shay, ‘I 
speak truth, not so much as I would, but 
as much as | dare: and dare a little 
more as I grow older.’ 

While the past vear has been filled to 
overflowing with bitterness, and many 
telephone companies have had but little 
sweet mixed with the bitter, the demand 
for more and better service has been as 
ceaseless as the increasing costs of mate- 
rial and labor. 

Telephone rates. have been, and in many 


cases still are, based upon the costs of 


by-gone years, instead of being based 
upon costs of today or upon the costs 
which will prevail during the coming 


vears—the costs we will have to meet in 
order to furnish 
meet 


service. You can best 
with such conditions by 
comparing your costs and methods with 
those of other companies and thus be 


enabled to substitute the best methods of 


and cope 


_other companies for your weakest ones, 


establishing standards which will not 
questioned. 

This would be a very expensive 
lem for one company to attempt, but 
fertile brain of our good secretary lias 
evolved a method whereby each comp 
in Wisconsin can avail itself of 
gredt opportunity, and at a cost so 
that it cannot afford to be 
Heretofore we have been unable to 1 
such 


without 


account of 
chaotic accounting conditions preva 


comparisons on 


among the companies of the state. 
A survey by our secretary broug! 
light the fact that unit costs of diff 
companies varied from 10 to 600 per 
These figures, taken from the sworn st«'¢- 
ments of the different companies, 1- 
cate that many of these companies ¢ 
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been violating the state and federal laws. 
Possibly it has not been intentional, but, 
nevertheless, it has been a violation and, 
as such, subject to rather severe penal- 


ties. 
Your association is offering to you, 
through its accounting department, the 


only solution it could find for this serious 
and complex problem. 

There has been some talk in this and 
other states relative to the compensation 
paid to connecting companies for han- 
dling the toll business. It seems to me 
that an equitable solution of this problem 
can only be had after proper accounting 
methods are followed and adequate traffic 
studies made. Each of can arrive 
at your cost for this class of work by 


you 


following the routine prescribed by our 
utility commission, and you can receive 
any assistance you may need from the 
secretary of yous association. 

We ask and expect proper considera- 
tion from our public utility commissions, 
but how many of us have been or are 
now able to show beyond a question of 
doubt that effi- 
ciently and economically managed; that 
our accounts have been kept accurately 
and properly; and that the different items 
of material and labor have been properly 


distributed ? 


our company has been 


How many of us make even an annual 
survey of the territory we serve, that we 
may be ready to properly care for any 
and all service that is tendered us? 

Has ‘preparedness’ been our slogan? 

We owe these things, not only to the 
public and the public utility commission, 
but to the stockholders in our companies 
—to those hardy pioneers who so gamely 
in the past years placed their money in 
what was then a most hazardous invest- 
ment. They are entitled to more consid- 
eration from the hands of their managers. 
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their board of directors, their utility com- 
missions. Lastly we owe it to ourselves, 
the men and women actively engaged in 
this, one of the greatest industries of our 
nation. 

The federal government has recognized 
the telephone industry as the third in im- 
portance among the industries of the na- 
tion. While it ranks third in 
there is none which 
to the people; none which has done so 
much toward the elimination of lost mo- 


import- 


ance, is more close 


tion or saving of time, and none in which 
trained and 
necessary. 


skilled employes are more 


As we gather at these annual meetings. 
we often look in vain for the 
some of the pioneers and leaders in the 
telephone field, and strict 
and due inquiry throughout the several 
departments of the building, we learn that 
they are lost to the industry. 
of valuable experience are gone. 
To some other line of 


faces of 


after search 


Their years 
Where? 
industry where 
they generally are not nearly as valuable. 
Why? Because the other industry offers 
more adequate compensation. 

That this industry may be able to re- 
tain in its ranks the men women 
with personality, strength and 
knowledge of the business, it must offer 
them proper compensation—compensation 
equal to that of any other line of indus- 
try. You know, and | that the 
telephone industry has not done this in 
the past. 


and 
brains, 


know, 


It is a daily occurrence with us 
to have some valued employe with years 
of training and experience leave us and 
enter some other line of work, because 
the compensation is greater, and in many 
cases the new line of work is less exact- 
ing and more pleasant. 

Who holds the solution of this prob- 
You and I and the other fellow. 
We hold it, collectively, but not indi- 


lem ? 





gant 
mn 


that it’s not what 
-it’s 


Are you going 


vidually. We all know 


one thinks about a thing what one 


does that really counts 


to do anything, or are you going to drift 
like a chip on the water blown hither and 


yon by every changing wind? 


I see a number of you already figuring 
on the increase in your pay check, and 


some of you are figuring whether you 


will have to give more in the way of 


service to your company, to your patrons 


before you are entitled to this compen- 
sation. In many cases you will have to, 
and you can do so easily. When you 


have made good, you can show that you 
entitled to 
and get it. 


are adequate compensation 
This applies not only to you 
as individuals, but to every employe in 
(Continued on page 28.) 
Iowa Convention Dates Changed 
to March 19, 20 and 21. 

In order to avoid a conflict of conven- 
tion dates, the annual convention of the 
Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will be held on March 19, 20 and 21 
instead of March 12, 13 and 14 as previ- 


Iowa 


ously announced. 
The 


change in plans of the Texas association 


change of dates was due to a 
which necessitated holding its convention 
earlier than had been set. As it was im- 
possible for the Texas association to ob- 
tain any other date close to the one 
originally set, the Iowa association agreed 
to change the date of its meeting. 

The 
the Chamberlain 


fourth 


will be held at 
Moines, the 
will be 


Iowa convention 
Hotel, 


which 


Des 
floor of reserved 
for exhibit purposes 

with the 


In connection convention, an 


operators’ school will be conducted on 


each of the three days of the meeting. 


Miss T. Anne 


the school 


Zarnes will be in charge of 


Decision on Detroit Metered Rates 


Michigan Railroad 


Commission, After a 


Four-Year Consideration of 


Measured Service Rates in Detroit, Announces Decision—Rates Too Low, 
But Difference of Opinion as to Method of Producing Increased Revenue 


Railroad Commission, 
alter a four-year period which resulted 
in many hearings, has firially decided the 
famous Detroit metered-rate case. The 
igan State Telephone Co. won its 


ie §©Michigan 


a 


Point insofar as metered rates are con- 
cerned for the city of Detroit, but 
secured from the commission’s decision 
Oniy about two-thirds of what it original- 
I ed in its petition filed four years 
daw 

rman Cassius L. Glasgow, of the 


Tailroad commission, will file a dissent- 
Ing opinion, not agreeing in full with 


the ther two members of the commis- 
sion. Already the city of Detroit has 
take 


steps to appeal the decision of the 





commission to the courts where it is ex- 
pected a legal battle will ensue—one that 
probably will eventually find its way to 
the supreme court of the United States. 

The railroad commission in its decision 
and order, cites the fact that under the 
established facts and the law relating 
to telephone matters, there can be no 
serious contention that the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. is not entitled to an 
increase of revenue in the city of De- 
troit and that the Detroit telephone ex- 
change has been considered as an unit, 
there having been no question raised as 
to the propriety of so treating it. 

The commission’s decision recites that 
the question of increased revenue was an 





all important one and that this increase 
of revenue could be produced either by 


raising the so-called flat rates, or by 
instituting a measured service schedule 
under which the cost to the subscriber 


would be governed by the extent of his 
use of the telephone. 
the the 
large or extensive telephone user. 

One-party and 
rates will remain 


This would place 


burden of increase upon the 
residence 
under the 
new schedule, upon the theory that the 


cost of 


two-party 
unmeasured 


telephone service to a _ house- 
holder is a tax upon his living. The four- 
party line 60 out- 
with a 
call for 


limited to 
month, 


service is 


going local messages a 


charge of four cents a each 


16 ‘ 





call in excess of that number, upon the 
theory that this provides a class of tele- 
phone service, limited in its extent, at a 
low cost to those who find such service 
suited to their needs. 

The commission says that to fix a flat 
rate for business service, either over 
private lines or private branch exchanges; 
would mean that the office man or busi- 
ness man whose use of the telephone is 
limited to a few calls a month, would be 
charged a sum out of proportion to his 
own use of the telephone, and out of 
proportion to the value of the service 
to him, to relieve the large user of some 
portion of the amount he should pay 
in proportion to his use, and to the value 
of such use to him. Some subscribers 
use the telephone merely for a few neces- 
sary or convenient calls, while others 
conduct extensive business and _ profes- 
sional occupations almost entirely by its 
use. 5 

It is the opinion of the commission that 
the calls of some subscribers are so num- 
erous as to require, to a large extent, the 
time of telephone operators in one or 
more than one exchange. Under a flat 
rate, the rental such subscribers pay 
would not equal the salaries of such 
operators for such part of their time as 
was actually employed upon the calls of 
such subscribers. In such cases, other 
subscribers whose use of the telephone 
is less would; under a flat-rate schedule, 
be required to pay some portion of the 
cost of giving service to the large user. 
Under the metered schedule, each sub- 
scriber will pay the cost of his own calls. 

Under the schedule as approved by the 
commission, the residence subscriber who 
now pays $3.50 a month for an individual 
line, will be required to pay 50 cents a 
month more and will be given unlimited 
service. 

The residence subscriber 
pays $3 per month for two-party line 
service, will find his rates and service 
unchanged. 

The four-party line residence sub- 
scriber who now pays $2 per month, will 
pay the same amount for not to exceed 
60 outgoing calls per month, and four 
cents for each call over that number. 

The business subscriber who now pays 
$72 a year for one-party line service, or 
$60 a year for two-party line service, will 
pay according to the number of, calls, as 
follows: 


For 800 calls, $48. 

For 1,000 calls, $54. 

For 1,200 calls, $60. 

For 1,400 calls, $66. 

For 1,600 calls, $72. ; 

For calls over 1,600 and up to 2,400, 2 
cents each. 

Calls over 2,400 and up to 3,600, 2% 
cents each. 

Calls in excess of 3,600, 2 cents each. 


who now 


If his business demands more than one 
line and station, he can secure auxiliary 
lines with stations at $2.50 a month, and 
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extension sets at 50 cents each a month 

Private branch exchanges will be in- 
stalled with two trunks, switchboard 
and two stations at $16.50 a month, in- 
cluding 6,000 outgoing calls. Additional 
trunks will be installed at a cost of $2 
a month each instead of $6 a month each 
under the present schedule, and addition- 
al stations will be installed at 50 cents a 
month instead of $1.50 a month as at 
present. A charge of two cents each for 
outgoing messages in excess of 6,000 a 
year will be made. 

Automatic receiving 
switching device, including three addi- 
tional stations and two trunks, will be 
installed at a cost of $18 a month, in- 
cluding 6,000 messages. Additional 
trunks, stations, and messages in excess 
of 6,000 a year, will cost the same as in 
private branch exchange service. 

Provision has been made in_ the 
schedule for other classes of service, in- 
cluding coin-box service and pay-station 
service, without any substantial change 
either in rate or condition of installation. 
In every instance, the number 
sages and message rates refer to out- 
going local messages. 

By metering the cost of the service, it 
is expected that a large number of free 
calls from public and semi-public places 
will be eliminated—necessary calls from 
such places being transferred to coin 
box or pay-station service. Some un- 
necessary calls from private lines will 
also be eliminated. By this means, and 
by the installation of auxiliary lines and 
additional trunk lines, resulting from the 
low rates fixed, the congestion of traffic 
now existing at Detroit will be largely 
overcome, with a substantial improve- 
ment in the standard of service. 

The installation of auxiliary lines and 
additional trunk lines is, of course, at 
the option of the subscriber, and it de- 
pends upon the subscriber whether his 
installation of lines will be adequate to 
readily bear the traffic his business places 
upon them. If his lines are kept busy, 
those who wish to call him will often 
receive busy reports. The lighter the 
traffic per line, the fewer will be the 
busy reports and the less the burden 
placed upon the operators. 

These operators are the “human ele- 
ment” in telephone service. They cannot 
be “speeded up” past the point of human 
ability and endurance. 

The company is being required to in- 
crease its plant capacity to meet the de- 
mands upon it, which should result in in- 
stallations being more promptly made, 
and delays and defects in service, due to 
insufficient plant facilities, being obviated. 


stations with 


of mes- 


The schedule of rates approved by the 
commission is based upon the funda- 
mental principle that each person should 
pay for what he receives, and it con- 
siders also that one who uses the tele- 
phone extensively in the conduct of his 
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business, can well assimilate the charge 
for such service in his general business 
costs, while the rental of a _ residence 
telephone is a direct charge to the already 
high cost of living. 

Several substantial reductions from 
the proposed schedule have been made, 
and the commission has reserved juris- 
diction to correct any inequality or in- 
justice that may be developed by their 
practical application. 

According to advices 
Detroit as TELEPHONY goes to press, 
abolition of the state railroad commis- 
sion will be urged as a result of this de- 
cision. Mayor Marx will back the move- 
ment. This was demanded almost with- 


received from 


out exception by messages pouring into 
Detroit on Tuesday and 
municipal bodies throughout the state. 


from. civic 


Cregon Local Telephone Associa- 
tion Elects Officers. 
At a meeting of the Oregon 
Telephone Association on January 26 the 
election of officers resulted in the re- 
instatement of all of the old officials 
with the exception of Secretary Chas. E. 
Button, who has moved to Lindsay, Cal., 
to take charge of the telephone system 
there. E. E. Goff, of Newberg, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Button. The of- 
fices of secretary and treasurer were com- 
bined with Mr. Goff holding the honors. 
The old officers are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles E. Wells, Hillsboro, and 
vice-president, S. D. Crowe, LaGrande. 
The executive board consists of Mr. 
Goff, chairman, S. G. Hughes, Forest 
Grove, and C. B. Sundberg, of Dallas. 
The question as to telephone service be- 
ing a necessity in postoffices and railroad 
offices was discussed and 
action at the next meeting. 
E. T. Busselle, consulting engineer for 
the association, made a report of prog- 
ress on the study being conducted in 
connection with the service performed for 
other companies in handling their long 
distance business. The report was well 
received and upon his recommendation a 
definite plan of action was outlined and 
adopted for future procedure in the dis- 
position of the matter of compensation 
for this switching service. 
A general discussion of ways and means 


Local 


referred for 


to “Hooverize” resulted in many good 
suggestions and also the bringing to 
light a strain of comedy concerning price 
adjustments in every line of business ©X- 
cept the telephone industry. 

President Wells reported that the 
Hillsboro Telephone Co, has completed 
the installation of a new common battery 
switchboard and that changes in th t- 


side plant to take care of the new condi- 
tions are now finished. 

Vice-President Crowe reported that he 
is quite busy just at present teaching the 
subscribers of his Enterprise, Ore. ©* 
change how to use a new central encrsy 
service which is now about completed. 











The Mechanics of the Pole Line 


The Determination of the Forces Acting on Pole Lines by Use of Graph- 
ics—Deductions Which May Be Made and Applied to Practical Pole 
Line Construction—Drop Wire Construction and Sags—Final Installment 


Most of our repair and construction 
work is done in the summer months when 
it is warm. If at this time the line 
wires are pulled up to about their elastic 
limit, when zero weather and high winds 
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Fig. 9. Combined Loading Due to Own 


Weight, Wind and Ice. 


come along, they will contract and break. 
All telephone men know 
perience. 


this from ex- 


The lead with the wires all pulled up 
pretty looks good so that 
we are all tempted to pull too much. It 
is, therefore, most important that the 
conductor or line wire be given the cor- 
rect initial sag so that the contraction 
in cold weather, combined with the max- 
imum probable wind velocity, 
break the wire. 


well always 


will not 


By Ward H. Snook 


Assuming that the conductor is in 
place, if the sag increases, there is a 
certain definite increase in length due to 
a given rise in temperature. 
increases, the 


As the sag 
load decreases and the 
conductor contracts or shortens in direct 
proportion to the decrease in load. 

The conductor assumes approximately 
the form of a parabola. From geom- 
etry we can calculate the length of this 
curve for different sags. 
fore, get this equation: 
final sag) less (Length, 


We can, there- 
(Length, with 
with initial sag) 





equals (Temperature elongation) less, 
(Load contraction) (1) 
Let Li = Initial length of curve. 
L = Final length of parabolic curve. 
1 = Distance between supports 
t; = Initial temperature. 
t = Final temperature. 
T: = Initial tension (load per unit of 
area). 
T =} Final tension. 
a = Temperature coefficient of con- 
ductor material. 
M = Modulus of elasticity of con- 
ductor material. 
S: = Initial sag. 
S = Final sag. 
From geometry: 
8S? 8S 
I + — .(2) 
31 31 


Increase in length equals the tempera- 
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Fig. 8 Curve 


Showing Maximum Wind Velocity and Pole Height. 
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ture change (ft t:) times original 
length times temperature coefficient or 
ae Lan (t — th). ..cccscevees (3) 
( T.— T) ) L 
Decrease in length —— = (4) 
The tension varies inversely as the 
sag so that 
i= 2 5 r=T; a 
aap St 1 Li a Si 
Dh (r,- 1's ayn i—2 
pacetaaatitete nw aiaiee Kiva a tie wane wines dole (5) 
From (1) L— Ly = Lya (t— 4) — 
a 7; (: 3) 
8.S? 8S;? 
—* ar =o(14+ 5 a — ty) 
u(+57) (-# 
f- 8S,” 
a .. Si 
(t—t) = “7, 85:7) + mw _ =)... . (6) 
a(45 31 
8S*— 8S, Ty Sj a 
((—h) = 7GP48S,*) an( —5pee™M 
From the curve, Fig. 8, we may as- 
sume a maximum wind of 30 miles per 
hour. We can then find the wind load 
per foot of length from the formula 


Pw = dv*/5,000. 

Having found the wind load, the com- 
bined wind and other loads may be 
found by the method shown in Fig. 9. 

Having found the load per foot, the 
minimum sag for this load may be found 


wh 





by solving the equation S$; = 
R&P, 
P, is the value of the load that will 
not exceed the elastic limit. 
Assuming this to be the sag 
the worst conditions, we may substitute 
its value in equation (7). The value of 
T; should be the tension due to the weight 
of the conductor, without wind load, and 


under 


initial sag S:, assuming a value of S 
somewhat greater, and then solve the 
equation for the rise in temperature 


(t — ht). 

Using —20° as the initial temperature, 
a 30-mile wind and an allowable stress 
of 30,000 pounds per square inch, the 
curves Figs. 10 and 11 have been platted. 

To use the curve, select the tempera- 
ture at the bottom of Fig. 11 correspond- 
ing to the temperature at which the wire 
is strung. Follow the vertical line to the 
curve for the proper span. Where this 
line cuts the curve, follow the horizontal 
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line to left and there read sag in inches 

Hard-drawn copper has a minimum 
ultimate strength of 60,000 pounds per 
square inch, which is about the same as 
iron. Its elastic limit is 30,000 to 35,000 
pounds per square inch, which is close 
to that of iron. Hard-drawn copper, 
however, has a coefficient of elasticity of 
15,000,000, while that of iron is 25,00000. 

This difference shows itself in the flat- 
ness of the curve for copper, Fig. 10, as 
.compared to that of iron, Fig. 11. The 
temperature coefficients, copper 9.6/10°, 
iron 6.5/10°, however, tend to make this 
effect less pronounced. 

For No. 14 iron wire the sag should 
be increased two inches more than for 
No. 12. There are two reasons for this: 
The galvanizing load, assuming uniform 
galvanizing, is a greater percentage of 
the total load. on No. 14 than it is on 
No. 12. The practical reason is that No. 
14 pulls up very easily. It has only a 
little over half the strength of No. 12 
and a lineman, with a set of slack blocks, 
can pull it in two. 

In pulling up our drop wires, or du- 
plex as the case may be, how many of 
us ever follow any logical rule or speci- 
fication? We usually pull it up until it 
looks about right and let it go at that. 

The drop wire like any other con- 
ductor should be strung with a sag such 
that with the drop subjected to the max- 
imum probable wind velocity, it will not 
be stressed beyond its elastic limit. 
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the method shown in Fig. 9. Assuming 
a load slightly less than the elastic limit, 
plot a curve of sag against length by 
the formula, Sim wl/8P. 

Curves 2 and 2,, Fig. 12, were platted 
this way and show the minimum sags 
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vertical scale as Curve 2, we get Curve 
4 which intersects Curve 2 at a value, 
for length, of 410 feet. We may, there- 
fore, use this curve up to 410 feet after 
which Curve 2 should be used. 

It is hardly likely that there will be 
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Copper Wire. 


for the corresponding lengths. For No. 
14 Lb. B. W. P. wire and No. 17 copper 
clad duplex, it is, however, possible to 
have a greater amount of sag than this 
and still have a nice looking job. 

If we increase the sag at a uniform 
rate, as we increase the length of drop, 
the load or pull on the drop will also 
increase directly as the length. Assum- 
ing an increase of about 2% inches in 
sag for every 10 feet increase in the 
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Fig. 10. Sag Temperature Curve for Nos. 10 and 12 B.W.G. B. B. Iron Wire. 


In order to find the sag for any length 
of drop, we first find the wind load per 
unit of length by the formula, P = 
dlV*/5,000, and then combine this load 
with the weight per unit of length by 


length of the drop, we can plat Curve 1, 
Fig. 12. This is a straight line and ‘f 
there was no wind, it might be used up 
to the 160 pounds’ load or 960 feet. How- 
ever, when we plat Curve 1 to the same 


many drops over 410 feet long. At any 


rate, we can allow 2% inches of sag 
for every ten feet of drop up to 410 
feet. 


By adopting the foregoing § specitica- 
tions, we are able to know approximately 
what the drop will be. 

Did you ever look at a rural line, espe- 
cially at the poles to which the drops 
were attached? If you did found 
many that the drop had pulled out of line. 
We want if possible to develop some sim- 
ple specification that will economically 
prevent this unsightly condition and its 
attendant annoyances. 


you 


To avoid this condition, the pole from 
which the drop is run, should either be 
guyed or the pole raked or slanted 
enough to approximately balance the pull 
of the drop. If the pole is raked, this 
rake should be made by throwing the 
butt of the pole out of line and not th 
top. 

Our next problem is to find how mucl 
rake, or pole slant, it will take to bal- 
ance the pull of the drop. Fig. 13 rep- 
resents the condition we have when: 

D = The pull of (found 
from Curve 1, Fig. 12). 

h = The height of pole (approximate- 
ly correct). 


the drop 


Ww = The weight of wire one spat 

Wa => The weight of the arm and ¢ 
tures. 

Vp = The weight of the pole. 

r = The rake of the pole. 

b = The distance the center of 


ity is out from the butt of pole. 

42] = distance from butt of pol 
center of gravity of pole. 

Therefore b = 42r. 

The tendency of the pole to turn 
due to its weight and the load on it 
be written (Ww + Wa)r + Wp 
This tendency to turn must be bal: 
by the tendency of the drop wire t 
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ee 


February 23, 1918. 


it the other way, which is Dh, therefore, 
we should choose 
D that the 
satisfied : 
(Ww + Wa + 42Wp) r = Dh. 


If we follow the rule of 2% inches of 


such values of r and 


following equation may be 


sag for every ten feet of drop, we can 


é 
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For a 20 foot, 6-inch pole, two No. 12 
wires, and a bracket line, % foot of rake 
should be allowed 
drop. 


for each ten feet of 


For 20 to 25-foot poles, with 10-pin 
arm, allow about three-tenths of a foot 
for each ten feet of drop wire. 

For two 10-pin arms, using Ironite or 
copper-clad duplex or two No. 16 
DBWP wires, allow two-tenths of a foot 


19 
calculated by P=wil’/&Xs. Then G wil! 
be the horizontal component of the load 
on the guy, and the direction it should 
be placed. The method shown in Fig. 1 
may then be applied to the force G to 
find the value of the 
leading to the ground. 
F, are equal—and they 
bisects the angle. 


load on the guy 
In case F; and 
usually are—G 


Here again the pole should be given 
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Fig. 13. Drop Equilibrium. 


take the corresponding values of LD, or 





Fig. 14. 


for each ten feet of drop wire. For two 


Method of 


Turning a Corner. 


as much rake or slant as conditions will 


pull, from Curve 1, Fig. 14, and solve No. 14 DBWP wires allow %-foot for permit. This rake should be made by 
the equation for a drop of ten feet. each ten feet of drop wire. setting the butt in, for the top should 
Since r varies as D, we may say that Next, let us consider turning a cor-_ stay in line with the other poles as oth 
there will be r of rake for every ten ner. Lay off the forces Ff; and F, (Fig. erwise the other poles will be pulled 
feet of drop. i4) equal to the combined pull of the out of alinement. 

By this method, we have developed line wires. The sag may be taken from If this angle © is large and the line 


the following specifications: the curves, Figs. 10 and 11, and the load only deviates from a straight line slight- 
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Fig. 12. Sag Curve for No. 14 D.B.W.P. and Cu. Clad Duplex Wire. 
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ly, it is possible to balance the pull of 
the wires by raking the pole, similar to 
the method used to balance the pull of 
the drop wires. 

On a bracket line allowing a rake of 
1/5 the pole length, it is possible, with- 
out an anchor, to turn a corner with a 
deflection of about five degrees or a de- 
viation from the straight line of eight 
feet in 100; with one 10-pin arm, 2 de- 
grees or 3%, feet in 100; with two 10- 
pin arms, 1% degrees. 

It is a good plan where it is impos- 
sible to place a guy, to put a chunk or 
plank in front of the pole as shown in 
Fig. 18 at c. 

Corner spans 


should be shortened 
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about 2 per cent of their length for each 
five degrees of angular deflection. This 
reduces the load on both guys and line 
wires. 

It is a good plan to dead-end the line 
wires on the poles just ahead of the 
corner and either head-guy the pole or 
anchor it. This takes the excessive strain 
off of the corner pole and distributes 
the load. In the long run, this is the 
most economical because of its lower 
maintenance cost. 


Independents to Operate Consoli- 
dated Exchange in Denison. 
The people of Denison, Texas, have 
voted in favor of a consolidation of 
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Grayson and Southwestern telephone 
systems in that city, favoring the taking 
over of the Bell properties by the Gray- 
son Telephone Co. The total vote was 
695, with the Grayson company receiving 
a majority of 514 over the Southwestern 
to operate the consolidated system. 








City Hall of Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Have P. A. X. 

The board of public works of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has authorized Dwight S. 
Ritter, city purchasing agent, to contract 
with the Indianapolis Telephone Co. for 
installing at the city hall a private auto- 
matic exchange for the city hall, police 
department and fire headquarters. 


New Automatic Exchange at Lorain 


Rehabilitation of System of Black River Telephone Co., of Lorain, Ohio, 
at Cost of $200,000—Installation of Automatic Equipment in New Build- 
ing and Extensions to Cable Plant—Success Attributed to Local Ownership 


The new automatic telephone systein 
recently installed for the Black River 
Telephone Co., at Lorain, Ohio, is housed 
in one of the most complete telephone 
buildings in the country, an exterior view 
of which is shown on this page. 


and management, and the constant effort 
of the company to meet the city’s re- 
quirements to the fullest extent. 

E. W. Price has been president since 
1897, and is also treasurer and director 





The structure is fireproof through- 
out. On the first floor are iocated 
the offices and the directors’ room 
and work room. The second floor 
is devoted to the automatic 
mechanism, the toll room and a 
comfortably equipped rest 
for the toll operators. 


room 


In the basement are the work 
and storerooms and battery equip- 
ment. In the rear of the structure 
is a big workshop house which is 
also fireproof throughout. 

In addition to the Main office 
and the South exchange, both for- 
merly operated manually, the Lo- 
rain automatic system also includes 
a branch office in the east end of 
the city. This, it is stated, has 
substantially improved . transmis- 
sion and has reduced the outside 
plant. 

The entire rehabilitation repre- 
sents an outlay on the part of the 
Black River company of more 
than $200,000, including the new 
building and substantial extensions 
to the cable plant. A new six- 





connected with the company for many 
years, having been assistant treasurer 
since 1897. Secretary L. A. Fauver, who 
has been with the company since 1902, is 
also president of the Ohio Engineering Co. 














position toll board of Automatic 
Electric Co.’s manufacture, and 
connecting with both Ohio State and 
Central Union lines, was also placed in 
service. 

The Black River company, organized 
in 1894, has enjoyed a most successful 
career. This has been due largely to 
the local character of the ownership 


New Home of Black River Telephone Company at Lorain, Ohio. 


of the Ohio Shovel Works. William 
Honecker, a leading druggist of the city, 
is vice-president. 

A. V. Hageman, treasurer and gener- 
al manager for many years, is in active 
charge of. the enterprise, while his 
brother, Herman Hageman, has_ been 


On the board of directors are L. 
Alten, a hardware merchant, Hon. W. 
Thompson, judge of the court of co" 
mon pleas and formerly attorney for t 
company, and B. C. Nichols, vice-pr' 
dent of the Lorain Banking Co. of 
rain, Ohio. 
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Mediation Commission on Stri 


Report by Federal 


Mediation 


es 


Commission to President Wilson on 


Underlying Causes and Remedy for Labor Unrest Discusses Pacific Coast 
Dispute—Features of Situation Which Gave Rise to Peculiar Difficulties 


Federal Mediation 
Commission made its report on the un- 


Last month the 


derlying causes and remedy for labor 
unrest. This report, which has just been 
made public, is of interest to the tele- 
phone field as it discusses at considerable 
length, a theatrical and partly executed 
strike on the telephone lines of the Pa- 
cific states. 

The report of the commission on this 
dispute is as follows: 

For several months a tie-up of the 
telephone system of the entire Pacific 
coast was threatened. The controversy 
affected California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Nevada. A strike became 
actually effective, in November, in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and the commission 
was charged with the adjustment of the 
entire dispute. Here, as in the other in- 
dustries, the inability of employers and 
employes to reach an adjustment of is- 
sues between them hampered the coun- 
try's effectiveness in war. 

At bottom, the failure of the existing 
industrial system to supply its own pre- 
vention against such a breakdown in time 
of war is attributable to causes of wide- 
spread application, but in this telephone 
industry the commission encountered spe- 
cial features—even if only of detail— 
which gave rise to their own peculiar 
difficulties. 


Network of Industry Affected. 

There was involved a vast network of 
industry stretching over widespread ter- 
ritory and controlled by one company in 
itself a subsidiary of a national system. 
The element of distance, creating mana- 
gerial aloofness, thus played a very im- 
portant part. For the employes, the 
labor policy of “the company” was what 
the local officials in towns distant from 
the executive offices made it, and not 
what the general officers in San Fran- 
cisco might have wished it to be—dis- 
tance insulated the general offices from 
intimate knowledge of industrial rela- 
tions of the company. The bonds of con- 
fidence and co-operation between com- 
pany and employes were therefore ten- 
uolis 


Moreover, the fact that the company, 
fe 


lespite its bigness, was part of a national 
System qualified all solutions of labor 
difficulties by consideration, on the part 
of * company, of the bearing of such 
solution, however intrinsically irrelevant, 
upon other parts of the country. 


Despite all this, by 
skilled 


reason of the 
character of the employes, the pre- 


vailing extent of trade unions among the 
men and the resulting practice of col- 
lective bargaining between company and 
men, there was a much healthier tone and 
a greater basis of stability in industrial 
relations here than in other industries 
investigated by the commission. 


Twelve Thousand Workers Involved. 

The dispute affected about 3,200 men, 
who construct and keep up the plant, and 
about 9,000 girl operators. These are 
largely girls between 18 and 20. Because 
of their immaturity and their normally 
brief period of employment, they illus- 
trated the familiar difficulties in organ- 
izing girl employes. But in the summer 
of 1917, at a number of points in Oregon 
and Washington, organization did be- 
come effective; the girls formed locals 
and affiliated with the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the 
men’s union. 

The recognition of the girls’ union be- 
came the burning issue in the controversy 
which culminated in a partial tie-up. The 
men for the first time—being most favor- 
ably situated because of the demand for 
skilled electricians—made the recogni- 
tion of the girls’ union their controlling 
principle. 

There were two other issues: A de- 
mand for an increase of wages and a de- 
mand for a closed shop, subsequently 
modified into a desire for a preferential 
shop. 

Wages for men had not been increased 
since 1913, and the cost of living had in 
the meantime gone up. The men de 
manded a 25 per cent wage increase; the 
company offered a 12% per cent increase. 
The closed shop demand was used as a 
leverage in bargaining, but the preferen- 
tial shop idea was vigorously urged. 


Dissension Among Employes. 
These were the specific issues that 
called for adjustment, but they were en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of misunder- 
standing and suspicion, not only between 
the company and its employes but also 
between the northern and southern groups 
of employes. 

The dissension among the employes 
was due partly to the continuance of an old 
internal union fight, but had been intensi- 
fied by general labor conditions in the 
Northwest leading to more marked radi- 
calism on the part of the northern group. 
Moreover, a false issue of loyalty had 
been raised, particularly against the strik- 
ing girls, which was vigorously repelled. 
Here, as elsewhere, the attempt of parties 
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on one side of an economic controversy 
to appropriate patriotism and stigmatize 
the other side with disloyalty only served 
to intensify the bitterness of the struggle 
and to weaken the force of unity in the 
country. 


National Interests First. 


The commission had to deal with the 
specific issues as well as with the attend 
ant atmosphere. Its task here, as else- 
where, was to educate all to the reali 
zation that the national interest 
control the situation. 


must 
The future as well 
as the present had to be safeguarded, not 
merely by the adjustment of 
grievances but by the establishment of a 
new administrative structure supervised 
by the government into which should be 
built the observance of law and the avoid- 
ance of force. 


specific 


Specifically : 

(a) The girls’ locals were included in 
the trade agreement between the company 
and the brotherhood. In some other 
parts of the country the company had 
heretofore recognized the girls’ union, 
and the plea that this made for ineffi 
ciency was the speculation of fear rather 
than the judgment of experience 

(b) Wage increases, obviously neces 
sary, were provided for, leaving the ex- 
tent of further increases to negotiation 
In default of agree- 
ment, the issue was to be determined by 


between the parties. 


an arbiter, to pass upon the complicated 
facts of a proper wage scale. 

(c) The recognition of the girls’ union, 
as well as the enforcement of all future 
grievances, was made effective by the 
establishment of impartial administra 
United States adminis- 
trators in the various districts were pro- 
vided for the settlement of all issues 
which the parties themselves could not 
adjust. 


tive machinery. 


(d) For the period of the war at least, 
in place of the resort to strike or lock- 
out, there was thus established an effec- 
tive peaceful process for the redress of 
grievances, secured by the authority of 
the United States government. 

(e) In effect there were involved a re- 
versal of the labor policy of the company 
New currents of co-operation were cre- 
ated. It takes some time, however, for 
such a change of policy to permeate 
through all the stages of an industrial 
hierarchy. Partly, therefore, through this 
delayed adjustment to a new industrial 
regime on the part of local subordinate 
officials, partly by reason of obstructive 
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suspicion of some of the radical labor 
leaders in the northern states, partly be- 
cause of the limited facilities for labor 
administration on the part of the gov- 
ernment, considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in the.early days following the 


ratification of the commission’s settle- 
ment. 
The commission was constantly ap- 
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pealed to. The quick exercise of admin- 
istrative action by the commission and 
the new administrators, and a strict eye 
to the enforcement of the settlement in 
co-operation with the more conservative 
union leaders and the higher officials of 
the company, succeeded in tiding over— 
by a process of flexible administration 
rather than adjudication—the obstruc- 
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tions and difficulties inevitable in such a 
situation. 

Before the commission left the coast, 
signs of a new order of good relationship 
were already evident. Since then the 
representatives of the company and the 
brotherhoods have successfully negoti- 
ated a new wage scale without resort to 
arbitration. 


estern Electric Strike Award 


Award Announced by Henry B. Endicott to Whom Was Referred the Matter 


of Boston Shop Conditions, 


Wages 


and Participation 


in Benefits— 


Some Company Practices and Shop Conditions and Equipment Praised 


The difficulties between the 
Mass., branch of the Western Electric 
Co, and its shop employes have been set- 
tled by the award of Henry B. Endicott 


Boston, 


to whom the wage controversy was re- 
ferred. 

While certain 
the employes, particularly in the case of 


making concessions to 
cirls whom he considered underpaid, Mr. 
indicott’s award is practically ah indorse- 
ment with 
shop conditions and 


of the company’s practices, 
definite praise of 
equipment. 

On December 1, 1917, an agreement was 
reached by the strikers and the company 
under the terms of which the employes 
were, so far as possible, to be put back 
in service at the wages they were receiv- 
ing prior to the strike in November. 

The: matter of wages and shop condi- 
tions and participation in benefits 
left to Mr. Endicott to decide. He heard 
both sides and they submitted evidence 


was 


from time to time outside of the hearing. 

Little or no evidence submitted 
relative to the participation in benefits by 
either side and Mr. Endicott concluded 
that there is no valid complaint regard- 
ing it. 

In the matter of “shop conditions,” it 
was strongly urged upon Mr. Endicott 
that so-called, as set and 
onerated by the company, should be abol- 


was 


“piecework,” 


ished and all the workers put on some 
time basis of wage per day, per week, 
cr per hour. 

“Such a Mr. Endicott con- 
cludes, “is not, however, an item of ‘shop 
conditions,’ and I. am without right or 
power to. modify that order of things in 
any way, even if I were minded to do so. 


matter,” 


Piece Prices Fair. 

“Tt is urged upon me,” states Mr. Endi- 
cott, “that the methods adopted by the 
corporation for determining the piece 
prices which are from time to time put 
in effect, are unfair and improper meth- 
ods, but no evidence has been furnished 
to me upon which I can find that such is 
the fact. 

It has been strongly urged upon me 


that the company should be made to pay 


its employes their regular wages on idle 
holidays, and to grant them a two weeks’ 
vacation annually with pay; that 
should be established ; 
that women taking jobs heretofore done 


also 
minimum wages 
by men should. receive the same pay as 
the men; that all employes doing like 
work should receive the same price, re- 
gardless of individual merit or years of 
service, and that the company should be 
obligated to recognize and deal with a 
committee, chosen by the 
(union and non-union) 


employes 
in the matter of 
all disputes, wages, shop conditions, etc. 
Shop Working Conditions Excellent. 

Again, as to all these matters. I have, 
after careful consideration, come to the 
conclusion that I have no right to deal 
with them, because they are not mat- 
‘shop conditions,’ but 
corporate management 


ters of ‘wages’ or 
rather of and 
policy. 

I am abundantly satisfied and find that 
the employes in this case have excellent, 
modern shop conditions, generally speak- 
ing; that they work in modern, fireproof 
and well-lighted quarters, which are well 
ventilated, well heated and with good san- 
itary arrangements. The equipment of 
the plant in the way of motive power, 
machinery, benches, racks, trucks and 
tools is up to date and good. The stand- 
ard working week of 48 hours is less than 
is, perhaps, observed in 
plants generally. Time 
paid between 5:30 p. m. 


comparable 
and a half is 
and midnight, 
double time is paid for work on Sundays 
and holidays; all sick and death benefits 
are without cost to the employes.” 

On the question of ‘wages’ careful 
study and consideration on my part has 
failed to satisfy me that, on the whole, 
the Western Electric scale of wages, as 
now paid, including made in 
October, 1917, is not a fair and adequate 
scale, with reasonable wages paid where 
they are paid by the day, hour or week, 
and with such piece prices that a reason- 
ably good worker can ordinarily better 
the daily or weekly wage if he wishes to 
do so. 

The employes in this case have, gen- 


advances 


erally speaking, the great advantage of 
good, steady employment and full work- 
ing days. Many of them work partly on 
the hourly rate and partly at the piece 
price, which latter ordinarily gives some- 
what better returns than the hour rates. 

There is no evidence that the piece- 
work is not reasonably distributed among 
the employes. 

Increases Women’s Wages. 

| do find that there is a considerable 
number of female employes classed as 
dismantlers 
and bench hands, with varying length of 


inexperienced assemblers, 


service and experience, whose rate is 
commonly 18 cents per hour, or $8.64 for 
a 48-hour week. I think the hour rate 
of such of these employes as have been 
retained in the service of the company 
two months or more should be advanced 
to 20 cents per hour and after six months’ 
satisfactory service to 23 cents per hour, 
and | 

The 


of time and piece, as raised a few months 


so decide and direct. 
remaining rates of pay per unit 
ago, and as at present in force, I leave 
without change, believing them to be, on 
the whole, fair and reasonable. 

In regard to the understanding between 
the Western Electric Co. and myself that 
their own employes should not only be 
paid the regular wages for six months, 
but where these men were still in their 
employment they should be assigned to 
their former jobs ahead of any other ap- 
plicant for work, I will say that this 
agreement still remains in force, and I 
expect the company to live up to that 
arrangement as soon as practicable. This, 
of course, applies to all the employes, 
unless there is some special or valid rea- 
son why there should be an excepti 
made.” 


Waller (Tex.) Exchange Increases 


Switchboard Capacity. 
The Waller Telephone Co., of Wa! 
Tex., has purchased a 250-line 
board which will increase the present 
capacity of the exchange by 150 lines 
Other improvements are planned to 
care of the rapidly increasing busin: 


switch- 





What Is Your Company Doing? 


Chats About Company Doings. 

3y Stdnley R. Edwards. 

The heading on one of the pages of 
the Safety First Bulletin of the Texas 
Telephone Co., “Trust Not—Safety First 
Is to Know,” is a pretty good rule to fol- 
low. As an illustration of not observing 
this principle, a cableman in Waco, Tex., 
had his head badly bruised and wrist 
sprained. 

In doing some work on cable attached 
to the wall of a building he stood upon a 
stack of empty boxes which had been 
carelessly arranged. He changed his po- 
sition slightly, the boxes became unbal- 
anced and the cableman fell to the pave- 
ment below. 

The illustration from the bulletin 
depicts an accident which observance of 
the principle, “Trust Not—Safety First 
Is to Know,” would have prevented. 

In Clinton, Texas, a lineman was work- 
ing on a rotten pole, transferring wire 
from an old to a new lead. When the 
last attachment was removed from the old 
pole, it fell to the ground, carrying the 
lineman with it, for he had his safety belt 
around it. Fortunately only his leg was 
broken and his back badly wrenched. He 
is now a firm believer in the principle 
“Trust Not—Safety First Is to Know.” 


Louisville telephone companies have 
been distributing considerable govern- 
ment literature of one kind or another 
within the past few weeks, mailing out 
slip-in circulars with all statements 

The Louisville Home Telephone Co. re- 
cently sent out folders calling attention to 
the need of making war income tax re- 
turns, and giving a short line on the re- 
quirements, such as the amount of indi- 
vidual earnings which a man can earn 
without paying the war tax. 

In the item on page 18 of last week’s 
issue relative to the gross earnings of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
St. Paul, Minn., for the year 1917, only 
the earnings within the state of Minne- 
sota were included in that figure. The 
gross earnings of the company for the 
entire year totaled $1,764,007, while in 
Minnesota alone the gross earnings to- 
taled $1,694,060. 


Telephone subscribers, as a rule, know 
that there are certain hours when it is 
dificult to get waited upon in stores. 
lor instance, in the smaller places, gro- 
ery stores and meat markets on Saturday 
nights are very busy places between 7 :30 
and &:30. The customer grows to expect 
that he will have to allow more time for 
his shopping when he puts it off until that 

ur, 















Michigan City. Ind.: Crew of men raising forty 
foot ‘pole. Pole supported temporarily at an angie 
of 45 degrees by pike pole placed upon the ground 
Man holding cant-hook at base of pole turned same 
in such a manner as to release the pike pole, which 


fell toward the base of the pole 


Result: , The sharp metal pike fell, striking man 
at cant-hook on bridge of nose, disfiguring his fea- 
tures for life. 








“Safety First’’ Bulletin of the Texas Telephone Co. and Associated Companies Tells a 
Story Graphically and to the Point—Actual Occurrences Are Cited as Examples. 























WHAT IS THE PEAK LOAD—AND WHEN? 
BAD THING FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


It always surprises the layman, however extensive his per 
sonal use of the telephone, to learn that the peak load of tele- 
phone traffic is so definite a thing and so regular in its habits. 
A little thought, of course, shows him that it must be so on 
the law of averages. 


The fact that a certain number of people make a regular 
number of telephone calls at a certain hour each day, causes 
an unusual trafic load from nine to eleven each morning. The 
“Peak Load” must be during that time while the few calls that 
are made regularly from two to four in the afternoon, establish 
the valley point of the traffic curve. 


While it may be advantageous to the telephone company to 
prepare for the peak load at a certain time, and the light load 
at another time, instead of having the maximum number of 
operators on duty at all times, still the fact that there is a 
peak load at all is artificial and undesirable. 


If all the “visiting calls” could be made from two to four in 
the afternoon, it might establish a more level traffic curve. This 
would be an efficiency gain in service and diminish the times 
your line would be busy when your friends need you on hurry 
calls. 


Modern Telephone Company 
The Independent Building 


Corner Service and Progress Sts. 
Contract Dept. No. 100 




















The Modern Telephone Co. Runs an Advertisement Each Thursday in the Local 


Evening Paper at a Cost of $4.20. This is the Full Size of the Advertisement. 
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When it comes to making telephone 
calls, the subscriber apparently has not 
yet learned that some hours are busier 
than others and that at these times he 
may have to wait a little while before re- 
ceiving attention from the operator. Ex- 
perience has taught him that by going to 
the grocery store at an earlier hour Satur- 
day night, he will receive more attention 
and better service—but the idea of chang- 
ing his telephone hours apparently has 
not entered his head. 

The manager cf the Modern Telephone 
Co. in his weekly advertisement in the 
Thursday evening paper, discussed this 
subject of “the busy hour.” Under the 
heading “What Is the Peak Load—and 
When?” he did a little missionary work 
looking toward the more even distribu- 
tion of the traffic load. His arguments 
are shown in the accompanying reprodtc- 
tion of the advertisement. 


“Our phone is fixed, but that don’t help 
the fellow’s who is out of commission. 
Our telephone system is poor because it 
is run down. Besides it is an old system 
with phones of different resistance. Then 
we have a ground system while the bet- 
ter ones are run on a metallic system. 
Then it is run too cheaply and there is a 
tendency to find fault where we ought to 
fix up. Sassing central will not help the 
physical condition of the lines. 

“Three systems might be suggested for 
improving matters. All want a good 
service but have different opinions about 
bringing that about.” 

This quotation is taken from a Colo- 
rado newspaper which published a call 
for a meeting of those interested in bet- 
ter farm telephone service. The first of 
the three plans suggested was that of 
having the Bell company operate the 
country lines. The argument was ad- 
vanced that the rates are controlled by 
the state utilities commission and that 
the patrons would pay no more for serv- 
ice than the people of other states and 
that they would be on a system that would 
be kept up, for that is the business of the 
company. 

Another plan was to sell to a private 
individual and have him connect with sev- 
eral nearby points and charge for the 
service. The last suggestion was to put 
the local plant in charge of an experienced 
manager-lineman, paying him a good sal- 
ary to make repairs and look after the 
upkeep of all of the lines. 

“Why should ten farmers patrol a line 
when the manager with a jitney could 
do the work in two houis and repair the 
break? Likewise he should repair all 
telephones and supply batteries. Then 


the lines should go on poles and service 
given, and if a patron don’t pay, cut. him 
off.” 

It is quite evident that in one locality in 
Colorado “The Line that Farmer John 
has served its purpose and that 


Built” 
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Farmer John now wants to retire from 
the telephone field. 





There are some points of interest, in 
these days, when the telephone man, to 
make money, must cut down expenses, 
in the way some of the Western Kentucky 
Independent exchanges are doing away 
with their collectors. The Paducah Home 
has done away with collectors altogether, 
mailing out bills and requiring the sub- 
scribers to remit by check or call and pay, 
with very satisfactory results. 

At Mayfield, J. H. Lock, manager, in 
January accomplished some surprising re- 
sults along this line. He sent out a form 
letter to all subscribers the middle of De- 
cember, announcing that the new plan 
would be effective on the first of Janu- 
ary. On the 25th of the month he ad- 
vised W. M. Brown, general auditor of 
the Central Home, of which these ex- 
changes are branches, that he had col- 
lected every cent of outstanding obliga- 
tions billed on the first of the month. 

The letters used at both Paducah and 
at Mayfield are of interest to TELEPH- 
oNy’s readers, who may be considering 
doing away with collectors. The letter 
sent out by the Paducah company when 
the change was made was addressed “To 
the Subscribers and Patrons of The Pa- 
ducah Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Paducah, Ky.” The wording of the let- 
ter was as follows: 


We desire to extend our thanks and 
appreciation to our friends and patrons 
and to the people of Paducah and Mc- 
Cracken county for their liberal patron- 
age and support during the past, and trust 
we may be favored with its continuation. 

It has always been our policy to render 
to the public a reliable and satisfactory 
telephone service at a permanent and rea- 
sonable rate. It is our intention to con- 
tinue this policy, keeping in mind the in- 
terests of the public, and to meet all rea- 
sonable demands for improvements not- 
withstanding the present high cost of all 
telephone supplies and operating expenses. 

It is necessary, therefore, to change 
our plans from time to time to meet the 
public demand, and in this connection we 
will inaugurate, on September 1, 1917, a 
system of collecting accounts by mail. 

Owing to the present unsatisfactory 
and expensive method of collecting, which 
is in some cases annoying to our patrons, 
we have decided to mail, on the first of 
each month, all rental and toll bills. 
These are payable by mail, or in person, 
at our office, 118 South Fifth street, by 
the 10th of the month. ‘Office will be 
open on Saturday nights and railroad pay 
days until 9 p. m. for the convenience of 
those who cannot call earlier. 

Yours very truly, 

Paducah Home Tel. & Teleg. Co. 


The letter sent out in December by the 
Mayfield Home Telephone Co. was ad- 
dressed “To Our Patrons.” It read: 


We desire to extend our thanks and 
appreciation to our friends and patrons 
of Mayfield and Graves county for their 
liberal support and patronage in the past 
and solicit a continuatior. o£ this patron- 
age and support for the future. 
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It has always been our policy to render 
reliable and satisfactory service at the 
lowest rate possible, but owing to the ab- 
normally high cost of telephone material 
and supplies, it is necessary for us to 
change our business office methods, in 
some cases, in order to meet this extra 
expense. 

Heretofore we have employed a col- 
lector but we are going to discontinue this 
employment on January Ist, 1918. Many 
of our subscribers are now paying their 
accounts at the office and some whom our 
collector has called upon from month to 
month, prefer having their bills mailed 
to them and paying them either by mail 
or in person at our office. Therefore, 
beginning January Ist, and each month 
thereafter, your bill will be mailed and 
you will be expected to make a remittance 
at our office on or before the tenth of the 
month, checks preferred. 

Our office will be open on Wednesday 
and Saturday nights until nine, between 
the first and the tenth of the month for 
the convenience of those who cannot call 
during the day. 

We feel sure that you will see the rea- 
sonableness of this action and agree with 
us that it is not only more satisfactory 
but will eliminate the unpleasantness of 
having our collector call on you. Mav 
we be assured of your support in the 
matter ? 


Iowa State College to Hold Series 


of Operators’ Schools. 

The Iowa State College, 
will conduct a_ series of operators’ 
schools in 17 towns in Iowa. Miss T. 
Anne Barnes will be in charge of these 
schools and every telephone company in 
the state is urged to send part, at least, 
of its operating force to the nearest 
school. 

The dates and locations of the schools 
are as follows: 

February 28 and March 1, Iowa City. 

March 5 and 6, Fairfield. 

March 7 and 8, Albia. 

March 12 and 13, Creston. 

March 14 and 15, Clarinda. 

March 19, 20 and 21, Des Moines. 

March 26 and 27, Storm Lake. 

March 28 and 29, Le Mars. 

April 2 and 3, Denison. 

April 4 and 5, Atlantic. 

April 9 and 10, Emmetsburg. 

April 11 and 12, Belmond. 

April 16 and 17, Ft. Dodge. 

April 18 and 19, Marshalltown. 

April 23 and 24, New Hampton. 

April 30 and May 1, Manchester. 

May 2 and 3, Waterloo. 


Ames, Iowa, 


Earnings of Manitoba Government 
Telephones Show Deficit. 


The report of the Manitoba Govern- 
ment Telephones for the year 1917 shows 
a deficit of $30,350. The revenue are re- 
ported at $1,847,704, while the operating 
expenses totalled $1,406,940, showing the 
net telephone earnings as $440,764 
Against this were items of $45,450 for sal 
aries to men of the department in mili- 
tary service, and $425,664 interest 
charges. 








With the Operators— Discussions 


Daily Reminders for Telephone 
Operators. 
By Miss T. Anne Barnes. 


The following rules are intended as 
“guides” to keep us within certain boun- 
daries. In small offices, much is depend- 
ent on the operator at the switchboard. 
As she has no chief operator, she is ex- 
pected to assume the responsibility of a 
chief operator. 

Rules cannot be handed down verbally 
to new operators, for when they are, the 
meaning is often misinterpreted and ir- 
regularities creep into the service for 
which no one then employed is apparent- 
ly responsible. Therefore, we must have 
definite instruction regarding our con- 
duct, as we have for handling our service 
to the public. 

Impatience is never excusable to- 
ward the patrons or toward other oper- 
ators. 

Watch your supervision. The con- 
nection established is only HALF of 
your responsibility—the other half is 
equally as important. 

Do not visit unnecessarily while on 
duty—that is, do not visit when your 
attention is needed not only for 
promptly answering the incoming sig- 
nal— 

Remember the connection established 
is only HALF of your responsibility— 
the other half is “supervision.” 

Instruct your friends not to call you 
while you are on duty—in emergency 
go to the booth. If the call is not im. 
portant, tell your friends you will call 
them when you are off duty. 

Do not listen in on connections. 
Your attention is called to the fact that 
the law makes it an offense, punishable 
by a fine or imprisonment, to violate 
the secrecy of telephone communica- 
tion. Employes are not allowed to 
listen except through specific duty in 
each case. 

Visitors should not be permitted in 
the operating room. 

Never laugh out loud in the operat- 
ing room. In _ speaking with each 
other, speak in the quietest tones. 

Be accurate and neat with your rec- 
ords. 

Handle cords by grasping the shell 
of the plug firmly when inserting and 
removing them. 

Make a ticket of every toll message. 
lf anyone asks for a free message, re- 
fer them to your manager. 
Suggesting of Chief Operator to 

Girls Under Her Charge. 

The practical and inspirational are very 
neatly and effectively blended in an ad- 
Cress to operators which has been posted 
by Miss Doris Duncan, chief operator for 


the Paducah (Ky.) Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., for guidance of the girls 
who are working under her supervision. 
The address was first read to the girls 
at an operators’ meeting and now occu- 
pies a prominent position on the bulletin 
board. Other chief operators and tele- 
phone exchange managers will find it 
suggestive and applicable to their own 
The address follows: 

“Upon the traffic department is placed 
the responsibility of operating the ex- 
changes with such care and judgment as 
to secure from it the maximum efficiency 
and render to the company’s patrons ser- 
vice equal to its authorized standards. 

To assist and direct its employes, the 
company provides operating instructions 
and it is, therefore, the duty of all em- 
pioyes connected with this department to 
familiarize themselves with every detail 
of the instruction relating to their work. 
It is not possible, however, to cover every 
act of employes by rule. Much must be 
left to their own good judgment. Fur- 
thermore the mere observance of rules 
will not secure the desired results. 

The spirit and manner in which the 
work is performed are primary elements 
of success. Satisfactory results will inva- 
riably be secured if each one performs 
ker work with enthusiasm and constantly 
keeps in mind the necessity of good ser- 
vice. 


cases. 


Three persons enter into every tele- 
phone connection—the calling party, the 
operator and the person called. If each 
of these three do their part correctly a 
successful connection will result. On 
the other hand the failure of any one 
of the three to observe the proper han- 
dling of this call will likely be the 
cause of annoyance and loss of time in 
completing the connection. 

On taking your first position at the 
switchboard you should realize that a 
pleasant, courteous tone of voice is of 
vast importance. I have found that a 
low tone of voice is necessary in this 
work. Use a chest and not a head tone; 
speak low, distinctly and in a question- 
ing manner, directly into the transmit- 
ter and the impression you leave with 
your subscriber is a pleasant one, sug- 
gesting interest, courtesy and the desire 
to please. 

Calls should be handled as rapidly as 
possible and no idle connections allowed 
to remain up, as only a few connections 
cause the traffic to seem lighter re- 
gardless of the number of calls passing 
through. This also enables the operator 
to handle the traffic during the rush 
periods which occur frequently through- 
out the day. 

Avoid the use of the word ‘Hello.’ 
You would not think of greeting a per- 
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son at the front door, particularly one 
whom you had never seen before, by say- 
ing ‘Hello. What is good usage in face 
to face conversation is good usage in tele- 
phone conversations. 

Cords, keys and other equipment 
handled in a way that their 
life may be prolonged and that they may 
perform their function with the 
amount of attention and repair. 


should be 
least 


To sum up, efficient operating means 
to do that which at the time best 
the occasion and to ourselves and 
our equipment in the direction that will 
improve the service so as to benefit both 
patron and the fullest 
extent.” 


Some “Whys” of the Efficient Serv- 
ice in Western Kentucky. 

A refreshing and stimulating discourse 
on “Service” was presented to a meeting 
of Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. employes recently at Paducah, Ky., 
by Miss Alzadah Stewart, information op- 
erator at that city. 


suits 
use 


company to the 


Service is what every- 
body wants from the government on down 
to the humblest the telephone, 
Miss Stewart declared, and went on to 
describe how her department and the rest 
of the employes at the Paducah exchange 
undertake to provide it. 
as follows: 


user of 


Her address was 


“It has been said by some great man 
that ‘He serves best.’ 
Therefore, we want it said of us that we 


most who serves 
serve most because we serve best. 

The with which we give 
service and about which we are talking is 
the telephone, the indispensable telephone 
without which 


instrument 


means of communication, 
social and business progress would be very 
much retarded. There is no industrial art 
im which the advance of the 
been followed more closely by practical 
application than the telephone. 

The prerequisite of good telephone serv- 
ice is that it should be a continuous, im- 


times has 


mediate service, free as possible from any 
interruptions, and it must be possible for 
any one in any one place to get into per- 
sonal conversational communication with 
any one at any other place. That is the 
kind of service we people of the western 
district are giving. 

In order to give good service we must 
have the co-operation of the public as well 
as of the employes. 

Service is a commodity which telephone 
companies have to sell, just as groceries, 
clothing, etc., are the commodities which 
merchants have to sell. The operators 
are the ones who sell this service, while 
the troublemen, wire chiefs, installers 
and central office men are the ones who 
keep the machines which manufacture this 
service in good working order. 

Thus it is necessary to have the closest 
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co-operation between employes in order 
that the service which we have to sell will 
please the public and cause the public to 
be so well pleased they will become more 
enthusiastic users of our service and, in 
turn, persuade their neighbors and friends 
to also subscribe to our service. 

We have men in charge of our different 
departments who are specialists in their 
particular lines of work and we have ab- 
solute faith in. their ability. They per- 
suade ‘people to become subscribers of our 
service and it is our duty to give them 
such good service they will have faith in 
our ability to deliver nothing but the best 
of service. 

The American 
service. 


public is begging for 
Uncle Sam is demanding service ; 
the Paducah public is expecting service 
and the western district is giving service. 
Some of you may call that the ‘high-pres- 
sure-woop-’em-up-hot-air’ method but nev- 
ertheless we are bringing things to pass 
down here that we call service. 

Our boys are giving their lives, our 
friends and allies their money and their 
lives. The whole civilized world is fight- 
ing that right and not might shall rule, 
that the world shall be made a safe place 
for honest men, women and little children 
to live in and we, the telephone people, 
are doing our bit by serving America in 
one of the most important positions which 
makes use of one of the world’s greatest 
inventions. 

The telephone is fast becoming as es- 
sential in American homes as the sewing 
machine and we find it installed every- 
where, in every conceivable manner, and 
even in the remotest rural districts. It is 
the greatest industrial and commercial 
achievement of the American people. Even 
from the standpoint of commercial moral- 
ity, it is a credit to America. We see in 
the papers where the orders to fire the 
first shot by American gunners at a U-boat 
were given over the telephone. 

In giving telephone service we have a 
great many trials and many, many times 
we lose patience with the people who are 
calling and give a short answer to some 
one who has done nothing to deserve such 
treatment. This we must not do. Let 
this be your watchword: ‘Be patient and 
courteous at all times and let no unkind 
words go out over the wires.’ You can't 
see to whom you are talking, so do not 
take chances. It may be a stranger who 
contemplates subscribing for our service 
and your own unkind words would cause 
her to change her decision and not have 
our service installed. 

And still there is a humorous side to 
the work of giving service to the public. 
The information operator has more than 
her share of this fun. For instance, she 
has requests for information like the fol- 
lowing: ‘Information, what is the safest 
route to Germany?’ ‘Information, if you 
get married do you have to go to war? [| 
have an old gal who is awful ugly, but if 
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it will keep me out of war I thought | 
would marry her.’ 

A few days ago some of these Paducah 
folks asked the information operator for 
the telephone number of a person who had 
been dead for some two weeks. Following 
this came a request for ‘High-Pockets’ 
number, for ‘Forked-Jones restaurant,’ 
and then some one with a still, small voice 
asked for the ‘Hole-in-the-Wall.’ They 
all got the information they asked for. 


We are not exactly mind readers down: 


here but nearly enough so that we can 
give the public the information they call 
for, and again that is what we call service. 

You can’t keep good ideas down any 
more than you can keep a good man down. 
The western district has good ideas and 
if the other districts expect to win in the 
efficiency race, or even keep in sight of us, 
they will have to get on a fast horse called 
‘Service’ and put on some of these high- 
pressure ‘whoop-’em-up’’ methods and 
measure their business with the same kind 
of yardstick we measure with. 

Our full of 
things that are coming 


visions of the 
our 
manager is a chamber of commerce. 
are following him step by step. 


minds are 
Our 
We 
What we 
call service is the western district ‘Pep.’ ” 
Snapshots From One of the West- 
ern Training Camps. 


Way. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
the telephone operators’ quarters. at 
Camp Lewis, located near Tacoma, 
Wash. The censor at the camp also per- 


mitted a photograph of a heliograph set- 


up to pass, The right-hand tripod 








Operators’ Quarters at Camp Lewis. 











A Heliograph Set-Up. 
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supports the mirror, while the left-hand 

tripod holds the shutters directly in line 

with the distant station. 

Women’s Telephone Unit to Sail 
for France This Month. 

The first contingent of the women’s 
telephone unit of the United States 
Army leaves America for France “some 
time this month.” They are enlisted for 
the duration of the war and wear a uni- 
form. 

The present European force will be su- 
perseded by the selected 
highly women, who 
have been admitted to the army service 


specially and 


trained American 
only after most rigid examinations as to 
physique and mental and moral qualities. 

They are, primarily, not telephone oper- 
ators, but interpreters, and they are not 
girls. They must be between 23 and 35 
years old and able to “cut in” as 
preters at the switchboard. 

If her character is found satisfactory 
some French citizen is delegated to call 
her by telephone, or she is asked to call 
him, by number. 
tion 


inter- 


That is all the prepara- 
for the test of her French 
and she must qualify immediately. 

The applicant must not be married to 
any army or navy enlisted man or officer 
That is the only ban on the marital con- 


she has 


dition, and it was established and is main- 
tained implacably to dam the influx oi 
army men’s wives, especially wives of 
officers, who eagerly have sought this ap- 
parent means of obviating the bar to their 
flocking to Europe. Other 
women are not rejected. 

Four dollars a day is paid to all on 
temporary duty, and salaries up to $125 
a month when billeted, 
furnish but a uniform. 

Each operator wears a blue felt cam- 
paign hat of the regulation army type: 4 
blue jacket of Norfolk style, 
after the English officer’s jacket: blu 
walking skirt, of plain cut and 
short, and high boots of tan leather. 

They will hold rank through the non- 
commissioned grades. The sergeants, 
who act as wire superintendents, are des- 
ignated by a brassard (army-band), show- 


married 


nothing to 


with 


modeled 


fairl 


ing in white embroidery a conventio1 
ized telephone transmitter, with a wreat! 


‘helow and = conventionalized lightning 
shafts above. The corporals wear the 
same brassard without lightning shafts 


and act as chief operators. The operators 
wear brassards showing the transmitter 
only. 


When on 


duty in permanent 
with the American army abroad the ser- 
geants will receive $125 a month, 


corporals $72 and the privates $60 
will have rations and two rooms eac!) oF 
the monetary equivalent thereof, the 
as army nurses. 

These women are being trained n: 
over the country in the 
switchboards. 


handli: 














“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


908. Explain why the design of tele- 
phone switching equipment is closely re- 
lated to traffic? Why are many newly de- 
signed circuits found to be inoperative? 
Is the volume of telephone traffic a con- 
Does this affect the 
and of the 
What is “holding time”? 

the fallacy in basing equipment design on 


stant or a variable? 


design arrangement equip- 


ment. Explain 
average traffic figures. 

909, Is the maximum demand for con- 
necting circuits in line groups of different 
sizes proportional to the numbers of lines 
If the 


office is 


in the groups? If not, why not? 


average traffic in a certain one 


call per line per busy hour, what is likely 
to be the maximum number of calls to he 
used as a corresponding average for lines 
in a group of &0 circuits? 


910. What is meant by the grouping 


factor? Give two illustrations for an 


office in which the average traffic for the 
entire office is one call per line per busy 


hour. 
11. Why is it necessary that the na- 
ture of the circuit group be thoroughly 


understood ? 
12. Outline a plan for relieving over- 


loaded connecting circuits. 


"13. Give and discuss a definition of 
connecting circuits in the traffic sense. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. Nature of 


Telephone Traffic (Continued). 


S14. Relation between group sizes and 
runk efficiency —A_ little consideration 
vill make it very clear that all of the 


schemes advocated for increasing the ef- 
ciency of telephone trunking equipment 
ave, in the final analysis, the object of 
enlarging the trunk groups. 

One of the simplest illustrations of this 
ict is found in the practice of multi- 
pling the answering jacks in manually- 


perated switchboards through two or 
1ore operators’ positions so that the 
hannel for outgoing traffic from the an- 


vering jacks is not restricted to the 
rds on one position or immediately ad- 
acent to it. In other words, the size of 
he connecting cord circuit group is, in 
his way, increased, with a resulting and 


portionate increase in efficiency. 


\nother way of stating the same fact 
vuuld be to say that each of the answer- 
ng jacks involved would have access, in 





periods of peak load on one position, to 
the connecting cord circuits on adjacent 
the the 
ment, according to the law of probability, 


positions where traffic at mo- 


would be lighter. This is a very good 
illustration of the 
grouping in reducing the extreme traffic 
fluctuations in the group and spreading 


effect of a larger 


their effect out over a greater number of 
circuits. 

As a concrete illustration, assume that 
there are in existence on one of the posi- 
tions of a manual switchboard 15 si- 
multaneous existing connections and that 
the number of cord pairs with which this 
While 


this condition exists, ten additional calls 


position is equipped is also 15. 


are received at this position and the oper- 
ator, obviously, is unable to handle these 
calls due to lack of connecting circuits. 


In order that the ten excess calls re- 
ceived at such time be given service, it is 
necessary, either that the number of 


available connecting cord circuits on the 


1 


position be increased, or that the ten ex- 


cess calls be diverted to another position 


where connecting cord circuits are not 
busy. In other words, the size of the 
group of connecting circuits is. for the 


moment, increased owing to the appear- 
ance of the call at other operators’ posi- 
tions. 


This expedient is of especial assistance 


in switchboard local lines in which the 
traffic is largely in one direction. Such 
switchboards are found in large hotels, 


clubs, and department stores. It is obvi- 
ous that with a multiple switchboard the 
the 


factors as to connect- 


incoming traffic to local lines is not 
one of the limiting 
ing circuit group efficiency. 

This is because a connection is 
likely to be 


through a multiple jack located on a posi- 


very 


made with a _ local line 
tion at which the originating traffic is, for 
the light. Therefore, the 


study of traffic handled in the multiple 


moment, very 
jacks of local lines must proceed along 
somewhat different paths than the study 
of traffic, as it originates at the local sta- 
tions, is picked up at the answering jacks 
and is completed through standard cord 
pairs. 

915. Call distributing equipment an as- 
sembly of group expansion.—In all of the 
so-called call-distributing systems in- 
volving the distribution of traffic to two 
or more operators’ positions, the object 
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striven for is also the expansion of the 
the 
There 
which differ radically in their essential 
character, both of effect, 
call-distributing 


sizes of groups of connecting cir- 


cuits. are two general schemes 


which are, in 
systems. 
In one .scheme, a switch is provided 
for each line and this switch is arranged 
so that its individual subscriber's line cir- 
cuit may be connected to a number of 
similar connecting circuits 

In the other general scheme, each con- 
necting circuit is provided with a switch 
and the connecting circuit switch is 
that its 


circuit may be linked with any one of a 


ar- 
ranged so associated connecting 
number of subscribers’ line circuits 
It is obvious that each of these general 
schemes aims at the same ultimate effect 
916. Grouping of 
manual equipment 


trunk circuits in 
The 


for inter-<« fice 


trunk circuits 


that are used connections 
in manual switchboard equipment are or- 


dinarily arranged in groups, the size of 
the 
trunks mounted on the operator's posi- 
tion at the the 


transferred to the circuit called for 


which is regulated by number of 


office where calls are 


Consider for a moment, the outgoing 
trunk jacks of an ordinary manual 
switchboard It is obvious that these 
trunk jacks being multipled throughout 
the sections and equally accessible in 
theory, to all the “A” operators, are in 
one large group But the maximum 
number of such trunk circuits that may 
be accommodated on any one incoming 


trunk position in a distant office, is the 
maximum actual size of the trunk group 
in the traffic sense. 

that Main 
leading to 


for instance, 


100 


Suppose, ex- 
the 
North exchange and that these 100 trunks 


terminate on 


change has trunks 


two incoming trunk 
North exchange, 
but that they are all found in the multiple 
of the office It is that 
when are 50 con- 


oper- 
ators’ positions at the 
main obvious 


there incoming trunk 
the in- 
coming trunk positions in the North of- 


additional 


nections in existence at one of 
trunked calls for the 


North office from the Main office must be 


hice, 


handled, if at all, over trunks terminat- 
ing on the incoming trunk op- 
erator’s position at the North office. 

In this sense, the size of each of the 
groups of trunks is limited by the me- 
chanical capacity of the incoming trunk 


second 
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operator’s position to 50 trunks. The 
efficiency and maximum permissible 
traffic load for each of such trunks must, 
therefore, be estimated on the assumption 
that they will be grouped in fifties. This 
means that the average busy hour load 
per trunk is less than it would be possible 
to expect were the trunks arranged in 
groups of 75 trunks per incoming trunk 
position. 

(To be continued) 


operator’s 


Wisconsin’s Enthusiastic Meeting. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

your company. You as managers and 

officials, must play the game according 

to the rules and give them just credit for 

their part in the game. 

Into the solving of every problem that 
is worth while working out, there should 
enter a definite plan. Have you such a 
plan? Or are you wondering how you 
can show when you have made good— 
absolutely and positively show it? 

I'll tell you—by following closely the 
accounting methods prescribed by our 
state and federal commissions. Then 
compare them monthly, quarterly, annu- 
ally, with other companies which have 
kept their accounts in exactly the same 
way. 

How will you know the other fellow is 
right? (It is understood, you will always 
be right.) By all of us having our books 
audited at regular intervals by men who 
are specialists in this work, by men who 
will correct the little irregularities which 
creep into our accounts and who will see 
that they are correct. 

I sincerely hope that each of you can 
see that the telephone field, when properly 
cultivated, will adequate com- 
pensation for its stockholders and em- 
ployes. Kindly note properly cultivated. 


produce 


Those of you who are imbued with the 
spirit of service will try to properly culti- 
vate your telephone field and will produce 
a crop of permanent and _ profitable 
patrons, which means success. 

Just as our great university has taught 
the agricultural community how best to 
handle the cold, wet lands or the light, 
sandy soils, so can your association teach 
you how best to handle your troublesome 
telephone fields, should you so desire. 

Your association brings to you 100 per 
cent dividends in the bulletins and re- 
ports it issues, in representing you in fos- 
tering constructive legislation and rea- 
sonable rulings of our regulatory bodies 
and in opposing the destructive kind, in 
the satisfaction of feeling that you-are 
fulfilling a duty to the best interests of 
your industry.” 

Secretary J. A. Pratt followed with a 
report of the preceding year. He ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the response of 
the telephone men to the invitation to 
attend and declared that the convention 
was going to be something in which the 
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telephone men would get something and 
give something. 

Then Geo. C. Mathews, statistician of 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, fol- 
lowed with a discussion of accounting 
standards. 

He said the commission had sent out 
accounting methods to the various com- 


panies but it was not enough. A com- 
pany would gradually give up one ac- 
count after another until only a check 
book was left. 

In addition to providing telephone 
companies with proper accounting 


methods, there must be supplied a regular 
supervision by men in authority to help 
and compel proper accounting. To get 
real results from accounting there should 
be a proper statement of assets and 
liabilities. There must be distinction of 
items, such as expense, property and 
reconstruction. 


Mr. Matthews 
brought out an idea which really made 


In his discussion, 

















Geo. C. Mathews. 


the Wisconsin commission famous. It 
was this point: 


struction 


The theory of recon- 
new and can 
never properly indicate all the sacrifices 
the telephone man has made to get his 
property up to its present condition. And 
he said further, and it may be called a 
basis of rate-making, that the only thing 
to earn. on is the actual money put in, 
and a telephone man should not cheat 
himself by making the incorrect charge. 


value does not 


Mr. Mathews further stated that over 
half of the companies charge reconstruc- 
tion or replacement to expense, and if 
the commission, in its earnest endeavor 
to find some property, finds nothing to 
raise a rate on, it is no one’s fault but 
the telephone man. He advocated the 
employment -of an association auditor. 
Every one present was pleased when he 
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suggested that there was a depreciation 
reserve needed which not confined 
to rust and decay but to what might 
happen. 

Mr. Mathews easily demonstrated the 
real. cause for the wonderful reputation 
and standing of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission—a love of justice to both 
company and public. What a pity some 
of our public utility commissions cannot 
be compelled to sit at the feet of this 
excellent body of men. 

Considerable 


was 


followed in 
which questions relating to many phases 
of accounting Mr. 
Mathews, after session ad- 


discussion 


were answered by 
which the 
journed. 


The Wednesday Afternoon Session. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was 
opened by J. C. Kelsey, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of Telephony Publishing Co., who 
read a paper on “Telephone Associations 
and Their Relations to Telephone Com- 
panies.” 

H. D. Currier, chief engineer of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of 
Chicago, followed 
paper entitled 
Engineering.” 


with a_ remarkable 
“Problems of Telephone 
Mr. directed at- 
tention to the fact that the only way the 
public and the telephone company come 
into actual contact is through the means 
of switching service. 


Currier 


Ordinarily a telephone system is 90 
per cent an inanimate thing and _ the 
switchboard the only living feature. In 
other words, public judgment of a tele- 
phone property is governed entirely by 
the ability of the operators to get the 
proper switchboard 
Simply 10 per cent either made or broke 
public opinion of the value of the other 
90 per cent. 


service from a 


Mr. Currier advanced the theory that 
improvement in better 


than in 


service gave a 


chance to obtain higher rates 
creasing costs because the public seein 
and realizing improved service, woul? 
be disposed to believe the justice of 
higher rates much quicker than to b« 
lieve the story of increasing costs. 

Walter J. Gallon, of Antigo, entered 
the discussion by asking how Mr. Currier 
could reconcile a decreasing cost with 
higher rate. It was explained that ser 
ice was really, or would be, the ba 
of all future adjustments of rates. 

There was great interest shown in \Ir 
Currier’s paper. Its novelty was refres 
ing and the ideas he brought out wé 
profitable to all. 

B. E. Miller, of Madison, followed wv 
a paper entitled “A Toll Clearing Ho 
for Handling Local Toll Business.” 

Mr. Miller is a member of the st 
tical department of the Wisconsin R 
toad Commission and approached ‘ie 
subject from the standpoint of this ré 
lating body. 


He exhibited a map of the toll c 
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around the Richland Center ex- 
change which at one time switched 20,000 
calls a month free of charge. 

Mr. Miller called attention to the fact 
that demand usually fixes the character 
of toll lines; that some communities are 
satisfied to have toll connections over 
local farm lines, while others appreciate 
metallic iron and even copper lines. 

At one time a subscriber in the Rich- 
land Center district could talk free to La 
Crosse or any other point in Wisconsin. 
So much free service finally resulted in 
an effort on the part of the commission 
to straighten out the situation. 

A toll charge was made of four cents 
for each message of eight miles or less, 
and eight cents for 16 miles or less, and 
a rate of a half a cent for a three-minute 
mile above. 

The interesting point brought out was 
that the total loss involved in the han- 
dling of 20,000 calls in one month was 
cut to 3,257 
$300. 

Attention was directed to the fact that 
a four or eight-cent toll message was 
still given at a loss, especially since it is 
well known that no message can be 
originated, handled, and collected for less 
than five cents, nor can one be terminated 
at a lesser expense. It was brought out 
that no toll message could be sold for 
less than 15 cents, as something must be 
left for line 


tions 


calls and a collection of 


charges after originating 
and terminating charges had been al- 
lowed. , 

One of the great features of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone case, one of the 
principal fights waged by the minority 
interests, was that it cost Central Union 
nearly 30 cents to handle a toll message 
for which it received but 12 cents—this 
did not include any line charges. 


Abolition of Free Service. 

E. K. Pier, of Richland Center, then 
took the floor and told of the develop- 
ments which followed the abolition of 
The subscribers were not at 
all pleased at first, yet only 18 patrons 
temporarily ordered their telephones re- 
moved. 


free service. 


Mr. Pier further expressed the hope 
that there would be further improvement 
in conditions, for although the new ar- 
rangement was infinitely better, it had 
not yet reached a satisfactory or profit- 
able stage. It may be argued that a 
higher rate would cause less use of the 
telephone service, but no demonstration 
can be made that a company which loses 
money on any service can be persuaded 
or compelled to operate indefinitely. 

Mr. Pier showed some new forms of 
toll tickets and told of the arrangement 
whereby each originating company re- 
25 per cent and the secretary of 
aring organization receives 2 per 


ceive 
the 
cent 

There was considerable discussion by 
Dr. 11. H. Christofferson, of Colby, W. L. 
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Smith of Neillsville, and S. E. 
Blanchard. 

J. M. Storkerson, of La Crosse, moved 
that a committee of three be formed to 
organize a clearing house. 

Secretary Pratt followed with an ex- 
hortation for 
the association. 

W. J. Gallon, of Antigo, spoke of the 
early days of the association and of its 
future needs, 
was taken. 


Burke, of 


increased membership in 


after which adjournment 

The Thursday Morning Session. 

E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, being called away at an early 
hour, took the floor and urged upon the 
telephone men of Wisconsin the value of 
association life, not only state but nation- 
al as well. 

Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., 
Chicago, followed with a strong talk on 
pole preservation. By means of lantern 
slides he gave a most comprehensive idea 
of the necessity and value of conserva- 
tion. 
and 


He gave actual figures on savings 
many practical hints to telephone 
men whereby much work could be ef- 
fectually done by themselves. 

The convention then adjourned while 
the directors and 
business session. 


members went into 


The Closing Session. 
H. E. McWethy, statistician of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, opened 
the meeting with a paper, “Traffic Studies 
to Determine the Cost of Conducting 
Toll This paper will appear 
in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 
Mr. McWethy outlined in 
method for securing traffic data 


Business.’ 


detail a 
and ex- 
plained the object of requiring a 
plete description of the physical 
connection with traffic study 

A great many managers were much in- 


com- 
facts in 


terested and expressed a determination to 
take hold of this work at once. 

S. E. Burke, of Blanchard, led a dis- 
cussion on “The Problems of the Man- 
ager,’ which proved to be a broad and 
interesting topic. 

Among the problems discussed were 
such topics as “The Increasing Cost of 
Labor and Materials,” “Collections,” 
“Operating in the Small Exchange” and 
“Increasing Costs and Diminishing Re- 
turns.” 

Herman Hoerl, of Marshfield, FE. B. 
Smart, of Grand Rapids, J. L. 
ton, of Rio, and E. W. Crawford, of 
Wausau, were among the principal speak- 
ers. 


Farring- 


Miss Margaret Burgi, chief operator of 
the Monroe exchange and one of the best 
informed telephone workers in the coun- 
try, was present and it is safe to say that 
an operators’ school will be a feature of 
the coming year. The University Exten- 
sion Course of Wisconsin is considering 
the problem of the operator and it is 
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possible that the state itself will provide 
for an operators’ school. 

No other industry more needs the at- 
tention of the and state. It 
would be a paying investment. 


association 


The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President: F. H. Runkel, Portage Tel- 
ephone Co., Portage. 
Vice-president: H. H. Christofferson, 
Clark County Telephone Co., Colby 
Secretary: J. A. Pratt, 


Menom« nce 


Menomonee 
Falls Telephone Co., Falls. 

Treasurer: W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse 
Telephone Co., La Crosse. 

Two new directors were elected to fill 
vacancies. They William 
Ashland Home Telephone Co., Ashland; 
and E. K. Pier, Richland Telephone Co 
Richland Center. 


are: Biglow, 


. 


Flood Damage in Eastern Ken- 
tucky Being Repaired. 

Flood damage in the eastern Kentucky 

district, 


embracing Somerset, 


Beatty- 


Jackson, 
Whitesburg, 


other 


Pinsville, 
ville, 


Corbin, 


and points where melting 


snows caused the streams to spread all 
over and 


everywhere, is rapidly being 


cleaned up, and telephone and telegraphic 


communications are in working order 
For several days a number of these 
points were shut off from the outside 
world, the water getting up into the busi- 
ness houses at some points. A special 
train carrying linemen was sent from 
Louisville into the mountain district to 


eet things straightened out 


Los Angeles Consolidation to Be 
Completed in May. 

A report showing the progress made in 
consolidating the Home and Pacific tele- 
phone systems by the Southern California 
Telephone Co., in Los Angeles, Cal., was 
approved recently and ordered forwarded 
to the city council by the Board of Public 
Utilities. 

The that the physical 
work of consolidating the exchanges of 
the two systems is about 76 per cent com- 


report states 


pleted and says a completion of the con 
solidation is assured in May 


Weather Conditions More Favor- 
able for Telephone Companies. 
Moderating weather conditions in Ken- 

tucky enabled 


panies to start 


have the telephone com 
that has been de 
layed for some time as a result of the 
heavy ice and 
tures. 


work 


snow, and low 


tempera- 

However, the 
feel that they have something to be 
thankful for in that there has been less 


telephone organizations 


sleet and wet snow experienced this year 


than usual, considering the amount of 


bad weather observed, and there have 


not been any great number of especially 
high winds. However, the latter are ex- 
pected next month as usual. 











Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Surplus Used for Extensions— 
Rate Increase Denied. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, in an order issued last week denying 
the Union City (Ind.) Telephone Co. an 
increase in rates on the ground of in- 
creased cost of labor and materials, took 
occasion to the company’s 
methods of accounting and also its pay- 
ing dividends on common stock that does 
not represent property value. ; 

The telephone company serves Union 
City, Ind., Lightville, Ohio, and has lines 
running into the rural communities. 

The total value of the company’s prop- 
erty was found by accountants of the 
commission to be $95,744, which includes 
$2,000 added working capital and 
$5,000 for going value. The $95,744 
valuation is just about equal - to the 
amount of stock and bonds, 
and the thinks that at that 
valuation the company can earn a reason- 
able under existing The 
ruling says the common stock does not 


criticize 


for 


preferred 
commission 
return rates. 
represent any property. 

A general warning to public utilities 
about their methods of accounting is in- 
cluded in the ruling as follows: 

“Frequently a utility will fail to main- 
tain a depreciation fund, and while per- 
mitting its original property to depreciate 
will make extensions or additions out of 
so-called surplus income, and then seek to 
capitalize their extensions and improve- 
ments, the expended 
should have been set aside as a deprecia- 


when moneys so 
tion reserve which legally is not suscep- 
tible of capitalization. 

“This practice of utilities of setting up 
a fictitious book depreciation and ignor- 
debits against 


ing depreciation 


this account can only result in the com- 


proper 


mission taking such steps as will effectu- 
ate a complete and substantial obedience 
to the specific depreciation provisions of 
the act. In cases where the practice: has 
continued, the commission will naturally, 
for rate-making purposes, make such de- 
ductions from operating expenses as may 
be found proper and sufficient to cover 
a reasonable depreciation reserve.” 
After reciting how the telephone com- 


pany set aside a fund each year, but 
marked no debits against it, although 
continuing replacements from time to 


time, the commission’s order states: 

“If this depreciation work had been 
properly charged to the reserve account 
and eliminated from operation, the oper- 
ating expense would be lower and the 
surplus larger.” 


Because the surplus was so depleted 
the commission found that the company 
had no right to petition for higher rates, 
especially when it found also that the 
company, in its judgment, over- 
capitalized. 


was 


No Action on Chicago Five-year 
Rate Investigation. 
Although the city of Chicago will have, 
in May, its only opportunity in five years 
to revise rates and requirements for tele- 
phone service in Chicago, it will let the 
opportunity quietly slip by, according to 
the word passed at the city hall. 
The 


under 


1907, 


company 


ordinance of November 6, 
which the telephone 
makes use of Chicago streets and alleys 
for its poles and conduits provides for 
the establishment of telephone rates for 
periods of than 
five years. The present rates were estab- 
lished May 26, 1913. 

Unless the city extends these rates for 
another five-year period or establishes a 
new set of in force for the new 
five-year period beginning next May its 


neither more nor less 


rates 


regulative powers over telephones will be 
left in doubt. 

None the less, with four menths left 
until the present regulations expire, noth- 
The 
1918 city budget is practically completed. 
It will make no provision for a telephone 
rate investigation, 
plan. 


ing has been done by the council. 


according to 
There is slumbering in 


present 

the city 
submitted by the 
council committee on gas, oil and electric 
light which provides that the city comp- 
troller be directed to give to the Chicage 
Telephone Co. 30 days’ notice that the 
city desires to take up the regulation of 
rates as provided for in this ordinance, 
and to require the Chicago Telephone Co. 
to produce all the facts, data and informa- 
tion in its possession which the city may 
require to assist the city to make a proper 
and reasonable regulation of rates. 

But the order is not called up for ac- 
tion, although the five months mentioned 
in the measure have already dwindled to 
than three. 
sentatives who 


council an ordinance 


less The company’s repre- 


keep watch of council 
affairs show no signs of worrying over 
the delay, and the word in the council 
lobbies is that nothing will be done. 
Interesting Arguments in Ne- 
braska Rate Hearing. 

A new element in rate-making for pub- 
lic utilities was thrust into the hearing 
of the application on February 15 of the 
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Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
increased rates on its Hebron exchange. 
Commissioner Wilson of the Nebraska 
regulatory body took the position that a 
telephone company or any other public 
utility had the right to require repayment 
from the public, through increased revy- 
enue, of moneys expended in keeping on 
the payroll men who were relinquished 
for service in the army. 

Mr. Wilson further declared that if any 
part of the time of public utility officers 
or employes was devoted to Red Cross 
or other activities a record should be 
kept of such time, and that the money to 
them such should 
from the stockholders of the telephone 


pay for labors come 
company and not from the patrons. 

This evoked a stinging arraignment 
from President Frank H. Woods, of the 
Lincoln company, who reminded him that 
a corporation was a citizen just the same 
as an individual and that it had the same 
rights. He declared that if the opinion of 
Mr. Wilson 


would 


was generally shared, he 


feel ashamed to be listed as a 
citizen of such a community, and_ that 
men had been cited to appear before the 
state council of defense for saving less, 
that savored of disloyalty, 

The 


commission on the presentation of res- 


whole matter came before the 
olutions passed at a meeting of Hebron 


citizens, said by representatives of the 
company to have been sparsely attended, 
which arraigned the company’s action as 
They 
set up that at a time when the people are 
carrying a great burden, 
into the 
inconveniences in 


being unpatriotic and unwarranted. 


sending their 
and _ suffering 
the 
wheatless and meatless days, the company 
had no right to raise rates anywhere 
when it was paying dividends as a whole 


sons trenches 


many shape of 


In opening the hearing, General Man- 
ager L. E. ] 
charges. 


Hurtz made a reply to these 
He said that the company was 
doing its bit; that its stockholders were 
sending boys to the trenches and observ- 
ing wheatless and meatless days: that it 
had sent a large number of men into the 
army, urging them to enlist in response 
to the government's request that it « 


as many trained men as possible for en- 
listment, and that this has resulted in 
throwing large burdens on othe: ra- 
tives and made operation more It 

Mr. Hurtz stated that the in ial 


stockholders, the employes and t! 
pany had been liberal subscribers t 
government bond issue and to war 9 -Ulvl- 
ties. and that no charge of un 
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action could properly be laid against it. 
The company paid the men in the army 
full pay for one month and will pay for 
the next year, at least, the difference be- 
tween what they get in the army and 
their salary. 

Mr. Hurtz insisted that the issue was 
whether the rates at Hebron were too 
low or reasonable. Answering the claim 
that the action of the company was un- 
warranted, he read from the record that 
the exchange had been operated last year 
at a deficit of $3,000, and that this con- 
dition had existed for several years. 

The company has been harder hit by 
the war than any other business. Its in- 
come is no greater, but it must pay an 
enormous increase in price for material 
and labor. The wages of operators at 
the Hebron exchange have been raised 83 
per cent in the last six years. The com- 
pany, he said in order to show that it 
was a democratic organization, has 1,600 
stockholders. Twenty of the largest 
stockholders hold only 20 per cent of the 
stock, and 150 stockholders are necessary 
to control. 

Mr. Woods supplemented his remarks 
vy saying that the delay in pressing the 
application, which has been before the 
commission for three years, was due to 
the fact that the manager had been elect- 
ed mayor two years ago, and he had not 
wished to embarrass him. 

The company is asking for an increase 
in rates on business telephones from $2 
to $2.50 a month; on residence telephones 
upon which there is no limit to the num- 
ber of attached parties, from the present 
rate of $1 to $1.25 for a two party line 
and $1.50 for individual residence. 

The company introduced testimony as 
to its income and expenses, showing a 
deficit during the current year of $3,000, 
a replacement value of $44,700 and a 
present value of $36,000. The exchange 
serves 613 patrons. Of that number 204 
are rural telephones and &3 business. 

Attorneys for the objectors filed mo- 
tions to dismiss for want of sufficient tes- 
timony and a demurrer, which the com- 
missioner agreed to pass upon within a 
few days. The objectors also desired a 
continuance of 90 days, in case the 
decision was against them, to prepare an 
answer and a showing, but the commis- 
sioner intimated that long a 


period. 


} 


was too 


Commission Bans Free Service to 
War Activities Committees. 
he Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has refused to permit the telephone 


companies of that state to grant free 
tel yne service to the various commit- 
tees in charge of war activities, on the 
gronnd that this is not permitted by the 
law and-opens the way to a wide variety 
of aluses. 

7 matter came before the commit- 


an application from Thos. A. Sief- 
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ken, chairman of the thrift stamps and 
war savings certificate committee in Clay 
county. He asked that the commission 
give the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. permission to grant free telephone 
service over ali of its lines in Clay coun- 
ty for the official 
mittee. At about the same time the fuel 
administrator of another county asked 
for the same privilege. 

In both instances the company was will- 
ing to give the service, but insisted that 
the approval of the commission must first 


business of the com- 


The commissioners held that 
even if they were inclined to suspend the 
operation of the law in this case, they 
would have to grant similar permission 
for every other department of war activi- 
ties, and the service would not only be- 
come an unbearable burden for the com- 
pany, but would interfere with the giv- 


be given. 


ing of service to paying patrons and be 
subject to considerable abuse. Anybody 
knitting for the Red 
might claim free service if her message 
related to supplies of yarn or instructions 
in some new method of purling. 


who was Cross 


In Clay county, the company gives con- 
siderable free service from and between 

but the entire 
county could not be covered without the 
use of some toll lines. The war savings 
committee chairman said he wanted to 
use the telephone in order to perfect his 
organization and promised he would not 
abuse the privilege. For a few days the 
company had given free service in Clay 
county to the Red Cross committee or- 
ganization, but the commission says that 
this cannot be permitted. 


its various exchanges, 


Canyonville (Ore.) Telephone Co. 
to Increase Rates. 

The Canyonville Telephone Co., of 
Canyonville, Ore., was authorized by the 
Oregon Public 
February 9, to put into effect the follow- 
ing schedule of increased rates: 


Service Commission, on 


3usiness service, individual line, $2 
per month; business service, two-party 
lines, $1.75; business service, four to 


eight parties, $1.50; residence service, in- 
dividual, $1.50; 
party lines, $1.25; residence service, four 
to eight parties, $1. 
for complete 


residence service, two- 
These rates apply 


service with equipment 
owned, operated and maintained by the 
company. 
Reduction of the regular rental allow- 
rate if the 


subscriber owns his own instrument. 


ance will be made from the 

A charge of $5 per year is to be made 
for connecting line switching; 25 cents 
per month for rent of company instru- 
ment and 25 cents per month for battery 
maintenance on company instruments 
rented on connecting lines. 

The old rates were $1 per month for 
private line service, 75 four- 
party service, 50 cents for switching and 


cents for 
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rent of instrument, and 25 cents for 
switching only. 

The company has 4) subscribers using 
private instruments, 26 subscribers using 
company instruments and 54 subscribers 
owning stock in connecting lines. 


Florida Commission Issues Warn- 
ing on Teague Directory Claims. 

At least 
has taken 
letter 


one state utility commission 


action relative to the circular 
out the 
Teague Directory & Calendar Co., claim- 
ing exclusive rights for the publication ot 
The Florida 


road Commission received a letter 


sent some time ago by 


telephone directories. Rail- 
from 
one of the Florida companies requesting 
to be advised whether the circular letter 
of the Teague company would interfere 
This 


was 


with its issuing its usual directory 
letter, it recalled, 
published in TELEPHONY of January 26. 
The Florida anticipating 
that other telephone companies were be- 


circular will be 


commission, 


ing written by the Teague company, im- 
mediately sent out a circular letter to all 
companies in the state, advising them not 
to pay any attention to letters from the 
Teague company and enclosing a copy of 


the letter sent to the company which 
made the original inquiry. 
This letter, which was signed by R 


Hudson Burr, chairman of the 


sion, is as follows: 


commis- 


“We have your inquiry enclosing copy 


of letter addressed to Chas. 
Crenshaw, attorney, Teague Directory & 
Calendar Co., of 


reference to 


you. by 
Sherman, Texas, with 
printing telephone direc- 
tories, in which it claims it has the sole 
right to get out directories. 

“We note you desire to be advised if 
this will interfere with your getting out 
your regular directory. In reply, we wish 
to state that it will not, and unless you 
desire them to get out the directory for 
you, pay no attention whatever to it 
The fact that you get out your own direc- 
tory in your own way does not infringe 
upon their rights, and it appears to be 
nothing but a 
who 


scheme to those 


their 


hold up 
may be uninformed as _ to 
rights.” 

It will be noted that the advice of the 
Florida commission agrees with that 
given to TELEPHONY’s readers. 


Rate Increase Granted to Riddle 
(Ore.) Telephone Co. 


The Public Commis- 
sion, on February 9, authorized the Rid- 
dle Telephone Co., of Riddle, Ore., to 
put into effect the following schedule of 
rates: 


Oregon Service 


Business service, individual line, $2 per 


month; business service, two-party line, 
$1.75; business service, four to eight- 
residence service, indi- 
vidual line, $1.50 per month: residence 


service, two-party 


party line, $1.50; 


line, $1.25: residence 
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service, four to eight-party line, $1. 
These rates apply for complete service 
with equipment owned, operated and 
maintained by the company. 

A charge of $5 per year is made for 
connecting line switching, 25 cents per 
month for rent of company instrument 
and 25 cents for battery maintenance on 
company instruments rented on connect- 
ing lines. 

The old rates which the company is 
authorized to discontinue are as follows: 
Individual line business, $1.25 per month; 
party line business, 75 cents; individual 
line residence, $1, and party line residence, 
75 cents. A charge of $3 per year was 
made for switching service, using of 
company lines or use of company instru- 
ment. . 

The company serves a total of some 7} 
to 75 subscribers. 


Liable for Damages from Crossed 
Wires, Though Uninformed. 
Because the subtle agency that de- 
stroyed the life of N. P. Workman, who 
had picked up in the street a telephone 
wire that had fallen across an electric 
light wire, was set in motion by the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska has held that it 
must pay to Workman’s widow and 
three children, the $6,000 a district court 

jury in Lincoln had awarded her. 

The wire had been in the dangerous 
position described for a number of hours, 
and had been reported to the police but 
not to either wire company. Workman, 
a street car company employe, lived in 
the neighborhood. He had some knowl- 
edge of electrical matters and, with a 
lantern in one hand and a pair of pliers 
with insulated handles in the other, he 
attempted to pick up the wire to move it 
to the side of the street. The pliers came 
in contact with the lantern, and the re- 
sulting shock killed him. He had been 
warned by a by-stander who had been 
keeping guard, not to pick it up. 

The company defended on the ground 
that Workman had no business there, that 
he had not been summoned to attend to 
the defect, that he was a mere volunteer 
and also in the absence of notice to the 
company, it could not be held liable. The 
court says that the reasoning overlooks 
the important fact that it is an attribute 
of human nature which prompts a man 
to remove anything that seems to be a 
menace to life from a street, and that 
this does not place him beyond the pro- 
tection of the law. Because the subtle 
agency that destroyed his life was put 
in motion by the telephone company, it 
must respond in damages even though un- 
informed as to the condition that existed 
at the place. The court holds: 

“In a public place a volunteer, prompt- 
ed by a purpose to protect lives and prop- 
erty, may perform any reasonable act 
necessary to the accomplishment of that 
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purpose. In maintaining a system of con- 
ducting electricity in a city, it is the duty 
of a telephone company to take proper 
measures to keep its wires away from 
public travel and to guard against the 
escape of electricity by contact with other 
wires. In the performance of such du- 
ties, reasonable attempts by a volunteer 
to remove live wires that menace safety, 
if they fall into the street, should be 
anticipated. 

Under the verdict of the jury, the de- 
fendant is answerable for the man’s death 
unless his conduct as a matter of law 
was such as to defeat a recovery. His 
warning not to pick up the wire came 
from a barber who was temporarily and 
on his own responsibility standing guard, 
but this did not assume to come from an 
expert or anyone in authority to direct 
him. The test of his conduct is the ex- 
ercise of reasonable precautions to pro- 
tect himself under the circumstances, 

The conduct of the deceased was not 
the act of an idle or curious meddler or 
trespasser. He had a right to be there 
in the street. He had been informed, ac- 
cording to the evidence, that the police 
had been notified and were coming to 
attend to the broken wire. He did not, 
however, know that others would 
promptly remedy the dangerous condi- 
tions that were evident to him. The 
authority to remedy such conditions is 
not limited to the police authorities or 
other public officers, or to the representa- 
tives of the wrongdoer.” 

It was admitted by both sides that 
Workman’s act was a purely voluntary 
one and no part of his duty as a street 
car worker with experience in handling 
live wires, and that the question turned 
on the liability of the company where a 
condition existed of which it had no 
information and where the man met his 
death under the circumstances set out. 


Opens Fight Against Ordinance 
Fixing Rates in Ft. Worth. 
Asking that the city ordinance limiting 
telephone rates, as enacted by the city 
commission of Ft. Worth, Texas, January 
&, be declared invalid; that the city and 
its officials be restrained from its enforce- 
ment: that relief from present conditions, 
under which it is claimed there are losses 
to exceed $8,000 per month, be given, the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
recently filed a bill of complaint in the 
United States district court. 
Government to Own All Tele- 
phone Lines in National Park. 
The California Railroad Commission on 
October 27, 1917, authorized the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to discon- 
tinue its toll stations known as Camp 
Ahwahnee and Yosemite, located within 
Yosemite National Park, Cal. the 
United States government, under the 
jurisdiction of the secretary of the in- 
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terior, having requested the company to 
discontinue all service within the Yosem- 
ite National Park for the reason that 
the government is building its own lines 
and desires to control all telephone 
service within said park. 

For the purpose of establishing com- 
munication between points within Yosem- 
ite National Park and outside points con- 
nected with the toll system of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., it is pro- 
posed to connect the government lines 
with the lines of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at El Portal. 

In accordance with this order, the Pa- 
cific company has discontinued its serv- 
ice at these two stations and as far as its 
responsibility to the public is concerned, 
it has no further use for the line which 
it formerly maintained in operating these 
stations. The government, however, has 
not yet completed its lines within the 
park, and, pending their completion, is 
continuing the use of applicant’s line be- 
tween El Portal and these two stations, a 
total distance of approximately 14 miles. 
The company, therefore, sought permis- 
sion of the railroad commission to trans- 
fer this line to the government for the 
nominal consideration of $10, which per- 
mission was granted January 9. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA, 

January 8: The commission authorized 
the Downey (Cal.) Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to issue $15,000 par value 
of its capital stock to be used to retire 
$15,000 face value of outstanding bonds. 

January 9: The commission granted 
the application of the J. L. Bass Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to sell and of 
D. H. Briggs for permission to buy, a 
telephone line from Baird to Delamar, 
Shasta county, Cal. No. 5023. 

January 9: The government having 
taken over the operation of telephone 
service in the Yosemite National Park, 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was authorized to transfer certain poles 
and wires used in connection with such 
service to the government for the nom- 
inal sum of $10. No. 5022. 

February 4: The commission amended 
its order of January 18 authorizing the 
Southwestern Home Telephone Co., of 
Redlands, to issue notes, deferred certifi- 
cates and bonds. The original order 
provided that the company might issue 
and pledge $177,500 of bonds to secure 
the payment of $89,050 of two-year 6 per 
cent notes. On the payment of the notes 
all of the bonds were to be returned to 
the company’s treasury. In the amended 
order of today the commission permits 
the company to use, after the payment 
of the two-year notes, bonds to secure 
the payment of moneys advanced to the 
company by the bondholders through 
postponing the collection of the April in- 
terest coupons. 

The order of the commission provides 
that for this purpose the company may 
pledge $2,000 face value of bonds for 
each $1,000 advanced by the bondholders 
and represented by deferred interest certi 
ficates. 

District oF CoLuMBIA. 


February 21: Hearing on the applic: 
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tion of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 

phone Co. for permission to abolish its 

flat rate schedules and increase rates. 
FLORIDA. 


February 19: Hearing at Tallahassee 
on the investigation as to the reasonable- 
ness of the toll charges over the lines 
of the West Palm Beach Telephone Co. 

February 20: Hearing at Tallahassee 
at which the commission will consider 
and determine whether or not it should 
enter an order requiring such connections 
to be made between the exchanges of the 
Bristol Telephone Co. and the Riverside 
Telephone Co., as heretofore existed, 
that messages may be transferred over 
these companies’ lines jointly between 
Bristol and Blountstown. No. 178 

March 5: Hearing at Chipley in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its tele- 
phone rates in Chipley, Fla. No. 171. 

March 5: Hearing at Chipley in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its tele- 
phone rates in Graceville, Fla. No. 172 

March 12: Hearing at Green Cove 
Springs in the matter of the application 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to increase and 
change its telephone rates in Green Cove 
Springs, Fla. No. 173. 

March 12: Hearing at Palatka in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
3ell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its rates 
in the city of Palatka, Fla. No. 174. 

March 13: Hearing at Sanford in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to in- 
crease and change its telephone rates in 
Sanford, Fla. No. 175. 

March 13: Hearing at Sanford in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its rates 
in the city of Geneva, Fla. No. 176. 

March 13: Hearing at Sanford in the 
matter of the application of the Southern 
sell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for per- 
mission to increase and change its tele- 
phone rates in Oviedo, Fla. No. 177. 

March 27: Hearing on the apnrlication 
of the Cocoanut Grove Public Utilities 
Co. for permission to change its telephone 
rates at Cocoanut Grove and vicinity. 
GEORGIA. 

The commission author- 
Screven Telephone Co., of 
to increase its rates 50 cents 


February 9: 
ized the 
Statesboro, 
per month. 

February 20: Hearing on the petition 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to rigidly enforce 
a provision of its subscribers’ contract 
restricting the use of its telephone to the 
subscriber, “subscriber’s agent or repre- 
sentative,” compelling all others to use 
telephone pay stations. 

ILLINOIS. 

het! | 4: Application filed by the 

‘armers Telephone Co., of Kempton, 
for authority to increase its rates. 

‘ebruary 4: Petition filed by the 
Raritan Telephone Co. for permission to 
in crease its rates in Raritan. 

ebruary 19: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Macoupin 
County Telephone Co., of Carlinville, for 
authority to issue $20, 000 par value of 
second mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
and to execute its deed of trust upon all 
Ot its property and assets to W. C. 


Durkes as trustee, to secure a maximum 
of $30,000 par value of 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. 

February 19: 


ISstie second 


Hearing at Springfield 
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on the application of the Dixon Home 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates for telephone service at Dixon, 
Ill. No. 6466. 

February 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed advance in 
rates for telephone service in Saline and 
adjoining counties stated in Schedule No. 
2 of the Eldorado Telephone Co. 

February 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Millstadt Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase its rates in the village of Mill- 
stadt and vicinity. No. 7645. 

February 19: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Union Telephone Exchange of Windsor 
for permission to increase its telephone 
rates in the village of Windsor. 

February 20: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the Coles County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. vs. the Ashmore- 
Westfield Telephone Co., the Westfield- 
Kansas Telephone Co., and the Ashmore 
Mutual Telephone Co., in regard to com- 
plaint of invasion of territory by the de- 
fendants in the village of Ashmore and 
vicinity. Cross complaint filed by the 
Ashmore Mutual Telephone Co. vs. the 
Coles County company and supplemental 
petition filed by the latter company. 

February 20: Hearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Brimfield Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
telephone rates in Brimfield. No. 7701. 

February 21: WHearing at Springfield 
on the application of the Mason Rural 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
telephone rates in Mason and vicinity. 

February 22: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Pike County Telephone Co., 
of Pittsfield, for permission to increase 
its rates in Pittsfield and vicinity. 

INDIANA. 

February: The commission author- 
ized the Seymour Mutual Telephone Co 
to establish a toll rate of five cents for 
calls between Crothersville and Seymour. 
The commission also ordered the com- 
pany to build an additional line between 
Crothersville and Seymour by June 1, as 
the present service the commission found 
to be inadequate. 

February: The commission denied 
the application of the Union City (Ind.) 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates. The commission found, upon 
investigation, that the company had been 
using its surplus for extensions and im- 
provements and no reserve had been set 
aside for depreciation. 

March 8: Hearing at Mentone on the 
petition of the Peoples Mutual Telephone 
Co. for the approval of a new rate 
schedule for service in the village of 
Mentone. 

LovulISIANA. 

February 7: Application 
Elton Telephone Co. 
crease its rates. 

MICHIGAN. 

February 6: Petition filed by the Val- 
ley Home Telephone Co. for permission 
to increase its rates in Bay City as fol- 
lows: Individual business telephones from 
$39 to $42 a year; party line business 
telephones from $26 to $34; individual 
residence telephones from $20 to $24, and 


filed by the 
for authority to in- 


selective residence service from $18 to 
$20. 
February 16: Ruling handed down in 


Detroit metered-rate case. Under the 
new schedule of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co., as approved in this order, one 
and two-party residence service will re- 
main unmeasured. Four-party residence 
service is limited to 60 outgoing calls, 
with a charge of four cents for each call 
in excess of that number. The new rates 
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for these classes of service are, respec- 
tively, $4, $3 and $2. Business service 
will be measured and will be charged for 
as follows: $48 for 800 calls: $54 for 
1,000, $60 for 1,200, $66 for 1,400 and $72 
for 1,600. 
MINNESOTA. 

February 18: Hearing at Princeton 
on the application of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 


increase its local and rural telephone 
rates at Princeton, Minn. 
NEBRASKA. 


February 15: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for an increase in rates at its 
Hebron exchange. Protests entered by 
commercial club, community club and in- 
dividual patrons and appearance entered 
for each; company submits evidence; 
motion of protestants for dismissal for 
want of sufficient evidence, overruled; 
demurrer entered; request for 90 days’ 
continuance by protestants; matter taken 
under advisement. 

February 15: Application of subscrib- 
ers of Hampton exchanges of Hamilton 
county and Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for order of consolidation; 
case continued until March 4 for further 
showing. 

February 15: Application of Campbell 
Telephone Co. for permission to sell four 
shares of stock, filed. 

February 15: Application filed by Home 
Telephone Co. of Inavale for permission 
to issue stock to the value of its property 
investments. The company is now a 
mutual and desires to become a_ stock 
company. It also asks what can be done 


with an obstreperous member who re- 
fuses to consent to the transformation 
into a stock company. 

February 16: Application filed by 
Kenesaw Telephone Co. for permission 
to issue $7,000 worth of stock for the 


purpose of compensating its secretary- 
treasurer and president-manager for past 
services contributed to the company. 
Until two years ago these officials were 
paid but nominal salaries although de- 
voting considerable time to the business 
of the company. Following a _ recent 
ruling of the commission that these are 
as much an expense of the company as 
any other item, the application is made to 
reimburse them. 

February 16: Application of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. for permission to 
cancel a desk set charge on rural lines 
on its Big Springs exchange, filed. The 
company refuses to give such service on 
rural lines, is not giving any and desires 
to withdraw a rate that it says was in- 
serted inadvertently. 

OHIO. 

March 6: Hearing on the application 
of the Cleveland Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates in Cleveland. 

February 18: Postponed hearing on 
the protest filed by the city of Columbus, 
against the new rate schedule of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. 

OREGON. 

February 9: The commission granted 
permission to the Canyonville Telephone 
Co., Canyonville, Ore., to increase its 
rates. No. 335. 

February 9: The commission granted 
permission to the Riddle Telephone Co., 
of Riddle, Ore., to increase its rates. No. 
336. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 21: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Ogema Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. U-1265. 

February 26: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Weyauwega Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. U-1267. 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


I will follow today a lonely trail, 
O’er the top of a pine-clad hill: 
Then down the slope on the other side, 
Where the forest is cold and still. 


A blanket of snow lies deep, untrod, 
Save for hoof or pad of the wild 
As plain to read is the virgin page, 
As a story read to a child. 


No heed for me the spoken tale 
To learn of the tragedy 
Which overtook my feathered friend 


At the foot of the balsam tree. ' 


For the tiny trail of a sinuous mink 

In a tortuous route doth go 

To a blood-stained spot where fluttering 
wings 

Wrote a tale of death in the snow. 


Some bits of fur by a rotted log 

Is a sign that’s plain to me 

That a “cottontail” died and a wide-eyed 
owl 

Had a midnight jamboree. 


No sound can | hear as I plod along 
Save the ice-prisoned gurgling rill, 

Or the harsh complaint of a bold bluejay 
In the dead pine tree on the hill. 


As winter’s sunlight bathes the scene 
And floods the hill’s white crest, 

A sense of peace floods over me 

And bids my troubles rest. 


For the forest is full of glorious peace 
Or the forest is full of strife; 

It all depends on the time and place, 
The same as in city life. 


It all depends on the way one looks at 
a matter whether it is a tragedy or not. 
What the rabbit thinks of giving up in 
agony of the only life which can perhaps 
ever be his to enjoy is not shared by the 
owl, who looks on the matter only as a 
providential chance to get its 
or supper, or 
Owlville. 


dinner, 


whatever it is called in 


The “sacrifice sale’ of the hard-pressed - 


merchant is not looked on as a 


fortune to those of limited means. 


mis- 
They 
find in this opportunity their only chance 
to come by much-needed supplies for 
their family. 

The bank cashier who gets into trouble 
and tangles up his 
trouble 


furnishes 
for his wife and 
children, but the expert accountant who 


accounts, 
and suffering 
is called in on the job probably enters on 


his duties with a calm and_ peaceful 
mind. 

The sleet storm, which spells calamity 
for the telephone companies, may mean 
additional profits to the wire manufac- 
turers or the supply houses. 

Without prisoners who have murdered, 
robbed, and defaulted, the jailer would 


soon lose his job. 


By Well Clay 


Without troubles to look after and re- 
pairs to be made on the lines, the trouble- 
man would soon cease to find his salary 
envelope forthcoming on Saturday night. 

The which makes the saloon- 
keeper wealthy, and presumably happy, 


money 


would have prevented the drunkard’s 
wife from being poverty-stricken and 
miserable. 


A man can be a “dead-game sport” in 
a country town, or a man can be a sedate 
and respectable “moss-back” in the city— 
it all depends on the nature of the man 
and not on the place. But anyway one 
looks at it, life is a puzzle and hard to 
figure out. Even after you have figured 
it all out to your satisfaction, you will 
find it hard to make your neighbor 
change his views to coincide with vours 
on the subject. 

What does it profit a man to build an 
up-to-date telephone exchange and 
acquire a surplus in the bank 
from selling service to satisfied patrons, 
if he is not allowed to declare any larger 
dividends than are allowed to his neigh- 
bor, whose largest asset may be that he 
is located in a good community with a 
poor plant? 


goodly 


If the beneficent Creator had only clipped 
the claws of the owl and dulled the teeth 
of the mink, how happy the rabbits and 
the pheasants though, of 
course, there might get to be a larger 
number of rabbits looking in vain for a 
glad welcome in the community. 


would be, 


Is it possible to so legislate and to 
operate that every little 
tem in the land 
other telephone 
kind of 
operation ? 


telephone sys- 
just like every 
with the 
same 


will be 
system, 
and the 


same 
service rates of 
There will come a time when this can 
be done easily enough. All we have to 
do is to wait until all the experts agree 
on just what is necessary and proper, 
and how much shall be set aside for this 
and that on the books of every system. 
Then we can go ahead with assurance— 
that something has been overlooked. 
You 
overlook the trend of 
events that have to do with your sum- 
mer’s prospects in the building line. 


Speaking of overlooking things: 
don’t want to 


It is my opinion that the bulk of the 
building of lines, and telephone exten- 
sions of every sort, will be confined this 
year to the rural communities and that 
there is bound to be a falling off in the 
lists of patrons in towns and cities, espe- 
cially among small tradesmen and shop 
operators. The war is curtailing the 
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trade, 
like painters, carpenters, and other small 
business ventures. The result will be 
that a good many telephones will come 
out—temporarily at least. 

The farmer, however, has been and 
will be making a pile of money, and he 
is going to have a telephone in the house 
now that he knows he can afford it. 
Why not? The sun shines on him and 
he is glad. 

He knows nothing of the tragedies of 
hard times and short allowances which 
interfere with the nightly rest of the city 
dweller, but only sees the beautiful and 
the desirable in the situation. He, of 
course, deplores the war, but as he still 
sells his wheat and all his produce at a 
high figure, with promise of more later, 
at a still higher price, it is hard for him 
to be despondent. He eats when and 
what he likes, as a rule, and the truth 
comes not home to him. 

Now the thing for telephone men to 
do is to build country lines, if that is the 
direction in which 
needed. But let there be one word of 
precaution—do not build unless you can 
see a profit in it and do not build unless 
you can build right. 

The farmer is willing to pay, but you 


profits in a good many lines of 


their activities are 


must get more than the buyer’s permis- 
sion as to the charges now. You must 
figure the cost and you must know your 
figures are correct and up to the minute. 
There is no need in this late day to go on 


_suppositions and bank on impressions. 


You must also figure that a dollar is 
not a dollar any more—except in paying 
obligations to which have signed 
your name—but it is a measley little piece 
of metal now kept in tills for the purpose 


of making change. 


you 


If you are going to lose in one depart- 
ment, you must prepare to make up for 
it in another if you wish to stay on the 
job. 

It is all right for people to say that it 
is war-time and we must not expect to 
make as much as usual, but I have yet to 
see any individual who is willing to let 
dividends or interest go by default with- 
out putting up a roar. 

There has to be a pressure maintained 
behind the water supply or the firemen 
will have difficulty in smothering the fres 
and putting them out forever. 


Lots of our subscribers are putting 
their dividend money into war-!can 
bonds. Some of them could have bow =ht 


none were it not for the little money 
coming from their telephone stock 
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Nothing is constant except change. The 
wise manager is he who gets ready in 
time to handle each situation coming up 
to the best advantage possible. 

There is going to be plenty of sunshine 
the coming summer, but there will be 
some cloudy days,’too. Make the most 
of each. 

APHORISM: The undertaker 
not necessarily be a mourner. 


need 


Postal Company Takes Up Long 
Distance Telephony. 

The long distance telephone business 
transacted by the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co., according to the annual report of 
the Mackay companies for 1917, has been 
constantly increased during the past year 
and has been extended to many points not 
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previously reached with that service. 
The Bell company has utilized the tele- 
graph side of the composite circuit to 
rent telegraph circuits to bankers, brok- 
and telegraph 
service, and thereby has taken away prac- 


ers manufacturers for 
tically all of those leases from the Postal 
Co., the rentals on 


amounted to hundreds of thou- 


Telegraph-Cable 
which 
sands of dollars. 

Hence, the report goes on to Say, it is 
quite fitting that the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. should the  tele- 
phonic side of the composite circuit to 


utilize 


furnish long distance telephone service to 
the public. The this 
long distance telephone service has been 


development of 


particularly rapid in the South and South- 


west. Wherever the service has been ex- 
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tended it has met with instant and 
hearty response from the telephoning 
public, and constant requests are being 
received from towns and cities not now 
reached expressing a desire that the 
service be extended to those points. 

The company has arranged to build 


its own telegraph line from the city of 
Ogden, Utah, north to Butte (400 miles), 
\Mont., 
(226 miles), thus giving 


and from Missoula, westward to 
Spokane, Wash 
Postal 


telegraph 


the system its own independent 


Salt 


Butte (792 


line from Lake City to 


Spokane by way of miles) ; 


the between 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Jay G. Mitchell, of Chicago, author 
of “TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course,” 
recent convention of the 
State Telephone Association 
at Milwaukee, in the interests of the 
Frank B. Cook Co., slipped and fell, 
breaking his right arm. It will be sev- 
eral weeks before Mr. Mitchell will again 
have the full power of that most useful 
member. 


while at the 
Wisconsin 


Robert P. Canady, local manager for 
the West Texas Telephone Co., at Cole- 
man, Texas, was born in Bremond, Rob- 
ertson county, Texas, November 22, 1882. 
He was reared on a farm and attended 
the Goldthwaite high school. 


His first experience in the telephone 
business was in 1914, digging pole holes. 
In August, 1905, he was employed as 
troubleman at Coleman, in which work 
he continued for three years. For a year 
he acted as manager of the Smart Tele- 
phone Co., Burnet, Texas, and for a year 
he was with the Southwestern Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., at Fort Worth, in the 
installation and trouble department. In 
\ugust, 1910, he came back to the West 
Texas Telephone Co. and in June, 1911, 
Was made manager at Coleman, in which 
capacity he has continued since that time. 

Ir. Canady is a member of the I. O. 
O. F. 

O. E. Dorn, for a number of years 
nager of the exchange at Plymouth, 
b., owned by Representative Henry 
iliger, has resigned and will take 
rge of operations of an extensive 
an farm in Colorado, owned by him- 
se\f and father. 

M. Badger, formerly with the 

keye Co-Operative Telephone Co., of 


\ 


vkeye, Iowa, is now with the Pacific 
lephone & Telegraph Co. at The 
‘les, Ore. as journeying repairman. 

Badger went West to bury his only 
Elmer Earl, his wife and children 


having gone West last fall to spend the 
winter with his The little lad 
was found dead in bed cn the morning of 
November 16. He healthy and 
strong, but had lost a twin sister and is 


parents. 
was 


believed to have passed away from pa- 
theticness and loneliness. 

Charles H. Bau, manager of the Citi- 
zens Telephone 
Wis., presented an interesting paper on 
the subject of “Telephone Service” at a 
recent meeting of the Sheboygan Rotary 
Club. He gave the business men of that 
city an insight into some of the difficul- 
the tele- 
phone service and efforts which are being 
made by the Citizens company to keep its 
service up to the highest possible standard. 

P. Jj. Farrell, of Vt., 
the Commerce 
bureau of 


Exchange, Sheboygan, 


ties involved in furnishing of 


Newport, 
solicitor of Interstate 


Commission’s valuation, has 
been appointed chief counsel of the com- 
mission to succeed Joseph W. Folk, who 
recently resigned to become counsel of 
the St. Louis chamber of commerce. 

Charles Haxton, of Black Hawk, 
Ind., for the last several years owner of 
the telephone exchange at Coal City, Ind., 
has sold the system to Judson Wagstaff, 
of Coal City. Mr. Wagstaff intends to 
move the exchange to another building. 

R. J. Horner, of New Castle, Pa., re- 
signed his position as division manager of 
the Union Telephone Co., of Erie, Pa., 
effective February 15. Mr. Horner wil! 
be located in Pittsburgh. 

Miss Nettie Dix has been appointed 
manager of the Elroy Telephone Co., of 
I‘Iroy, Wis., succeeding Joseph Edwards. 

I. N. Gaither, of Carlton, Texas, and 
James Hancock, of Morgan Mill, have 
purchased the Stephenville Telephone 
Exchange, at Stephenville, Texas. 

F. E. Richardson, of Eastland, Texas, 
is the new owner of the Carlton Tele- 
phone Co., at Carlton, Texas, which he 


company's present wires 

those points being on pole space leased 
from the telephone compan) Inci- 
dentally long distance telephone service 
will be given over the new route. 
purchased a short time ago from |. N. 
Gaither. 

C. J. Wilson has purchased the 


Co., of 
Texas, from Chas. Beaver, who has pur- 


Lakeview Telephone Lakeview, 
chased a motion picture theater and said 
good-bye to the telephone business. 


R. P. Lewis has been appointed 
manager of the local exchange of the 
Gulf States Telephone Co., at Mabank, 
Texas. 

J. E. Ferguson, manager of the 
Mabank exchange of the Gulf States 
Telephone Co., has been transferred to 


Troup, Texas, succeeding W. S. Brown, 
who has resigned. 

C. B. Sullenberger, manager of the 
Grayson Telephone Co. at Denison, 
Texas, was recently elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Deni- 


Protective Association of 


son. 

F. G. Almond, for many years man- 
ager for the Athens Co., 
Athens, Texas, has connec- 


Telephone 
severed his 
tions with the telephone field to engage in 
the mercantile business at Troup, Texas. 
Obituary. 

Henry H. Hodell, president of 
Cleveland Galvanizing Works Co 
the Van Dorn & Dutton Co., 
nent in Cleveland 


the 
and 
and promi- 
civic affairs, passed 
away recently at his home in that city. 
James C. Vail, for several years sec- 
retary of the original Bell Telephone Co., 
Fla., at the 


years 


died February 2 in Miami, 
Until six 
when he retired, he had been 


age of 74 years. ago, 
associated 
with his brother, Theodore N. Vail, presi-. 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. He was born in Morristown, 
N. J., and served during the Civil War 
as an officer in the paymaster’s depart- 
ment of the navy. He had written 
tensively on the development of the tele- 


phone and telegraph. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Delco-Light for Use in Connection 
with Telephone Service. 
By R. L. Lee. 
In developing a practical home 
farm electric lighting unit, The Domestic 


and 


Engineering Co., of Dayton, Ohio, has 
found on careful investigation that this 
same unit is particularly well adapted for 
telephone battery charging, bell ringing 
and for any other electrical purposes 
necessary for the operation of telephone 
exchanges. 

Owing to the fact that this apparatus 
was to go into the hands of inexperi- 
enced people, or those having little knowl- 
edge of mechanics or electricity, it had to 
be made durable and economical—not only 
economical under ideal conditions, but 
under the average and even unfavorable 
conditions found in some isolated places 
where its need was the greatest. 

While the main idea and purpose of 
this apparatus was the farm home, the 
same qualities which made it a success 
under those conditions fit it admirably 
for service in the telephone field. 

The application of this generator to 
telephone work is no longer an experi- 
ment, as at least 200 plants are now in 
actual operation in telephone exchanges. 
In addition to this, it has been tested to 
the complete satisfaction of well-known 
telephone engineers in the laboratories of 
large telephone companies and manufac- 
turers of telephone apparatus. 

The power plant referred to is known 
commercially as Delco-Light. It 
of a self-cranking, internal combus- 
engine operating on gasoline, kero- 
sene or natural gas. This is directly con- 


con- 
sists 


tion 


nected to a direct current shunt-wound 
generator with a switchboard containing 
reverse-current circuit breaker, necessary 
meters, fuses and switches, being de- 
signed for use only in connection with 
storage batteries. 

On looking over this equipment, the 


Texas, Dallas, March 13-14; Iowa, Des Moines, March 19-21 


the air then passing down over the sides 
of the cylinder and being blown out of 
the flywheel, which acts in the capacity of 
a blower. The advantage of air cooling 
will be readily seen—in fact, it will be 
realized, after consideration, that this is 
the only practical way of cooling an en- 
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Local Battery Exchange Connected to Delco- Light Plant. 


observer is impressed with its simplicity, 
all moving parts being enclosed. To start 
the engine, a lever projecting from the 
circuit breaker is pressed, which causes 
the generator to act temporarily as a 
motor, the motor deriving its energy from 
the storage batteries, and automatically 
reversing this condition when the engine 
has attained its normal speed. 

The engine is air-cooled, the hotter 
parts of the cylinder being cooled first, 
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Schematic Plan of Common 


Battery Exchange Operated from Delco-Light. 


gine of this kind, as in many cases the 
outfit is installed in outbuildings where 
the freezing up of a water jacket would 
not only interrupt service but totally dis- 
able the apparatus. 

The lack of proper lubrication has al- 
ways been a drawback in 
chanical apparatus placed in the hands of 
an inexperienced operator. 


serious me- 
Knowing this, 
Delco-Light has been constructed in such 
a manner that there is only one place to 
oil with an oil gauge in plain view show- 
ing the amount of oil on hand at all time’. 

In compliance with the rules of the Fire 
Underwriters, no float feed carburetor is 
used, the fuel being drawn directly trom 
the fuel tank by the suction of the 
cylinder. Other points of construction 
were decided upon under the influence of 
the Fire Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Delco-Light having passed the inspection 


of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers of Chicago. 

The most remarkable part of the hole 
proposition is its economy of operation, 
it being possible to generate 4% \ W. 
hours of current from one gallon ol 
kerosene, 4 K. W. hours from one «allon 
of gasoline, and 24 K. W. hours trom 
1,000 cubic feet of natural gas. 

The fact that Delco-Light can op- 
erated successfully on kerosene should 
not be passed over too lightly, as ‘ius 
noteworthy in itself. Delco-Light is 0 
a gasoline engine with a kerosene cat 
buretor, but has been designed rough- 
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The Studebaker One -Ton 
Truck Will Haul 5 Tons 


Don’t underestimate the capacity of this Stude- 
baker One-Ton truck which is being used so 
advantageously by telephone companies everywhere. 


In addition to having the speed so essential to 
quick repair trips and the pneumatic tires and resili- 
ent springs that insure against breakage of delicate 
equipment it will also take care of your require- 
ments for heavier haulage. 


A Studebaker One-Ton truck will carry its full load of 2000 
pounds and pull a well built trailer carrying four tons of additional 
load over any ordinarily good road. And this is the equipment many 
telephone companies have proved most efficient and economical. 


A One-Ton Studebaker truck operated with or without trailer 
as occasion requires is the ideal transportation equipment for tele- 
phone work where the bulk of the work calls for speed and moder- 
ate capacity but where occasional heavy hauling is encountered. 


This plan has been proved much more efficient than buying 
heavy duty equipment which is really needed but 20% or 30% 
of the time. 


For additional facts pertaining to telephone transportation 
problems and the exact costs of operating Studebaker trucks in 
actual telephone service, write to 


Ttuclobaher 


Detroit, Mich. 





South Bend, Ind. 


Address all correspondence to South Bend 


Walkerville, Ont. 


CENTRAL UNION 
TELEPHONE Co, / 


/ 


Se 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Loading space 95% inches 
long, 44% inches wide, 
14 inches deep. 

Special canopy top; side 
and end roll-up curtains: 
special equipment for 
carrying ladders, tools, 
wire, etc. 

Loading platform 3 inches 
above the frame 

Body overhangs rear axle 
44% inches. 

Equipped with 35x5 pneu- 
matic tires, safety tread 
on rear, Wagner starter, 
windshield. 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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out from the standpoint of operating on 
kerosene. 

Interesting tests have been made on 
two plants running side by side for a pe- 
riod of three months, one using gasoline 
At the end of 
the test, it was found that the engine 
using kerosene had no more carbon than 
the one using gasoline. 


and the other kerosene. 


Owing to the economy of operation, it 
is possible in many places for one to 
make his own current cheaper than- it can 
be purchased, particularly in isolated lo- 
calities where current has to be trans- 
mitted great distances. 

After carefully 
phone field, it has been found that there 
is not a branch of the 
which 
ture. 


investigating the tele- 


telephone indus- 
try cannot use a unit of this na- 

As an auxiliary charging proposition, 
Delco-Light excel- 
lent. little 
floor space and owing to its quantity pro- 
duction, its initial cost will be found to 
be much lower than an especially con- 


found to be 
compact, it 


will be 


Jeing requires 


structed outfit made for each particular 
installation. 

Delco-Light fits in admirably as a port- 
able emergency battery charging outfit. 
Being compact and light in weight, it 
may be mounted on skids, loaded into a 
small delivery wagon or auto and carried 
to its destination. Practically all Delco- 
Light salesmen have their autos equipped 
with Delco-Light for demonstrating pur- 
poses. 

In private located 
over a mile from the main exchange, it 
will be found in many cases that the loss 
of revenue 


branch exchanges 


for 
charging private branch exchange storage 


from cable pairs used 


battery will more than pay, in one year. 








Three-fourths K. W. Charging Unit. 


for a Delco-Light battery charging unit. 
Add to this the actual resistance loss in 
transmission, the upkeep and original in- 
vestment in cable pairs, the advantage of 
using Delco-Light for this purpose will 
be evident. 
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The operators of many common battery 


exchanges are finding this equipment 
very economical for furnishing their 


main supply of power for charging pur- 
poses, particularly in localities where the 
supplied 


cnly service available is over 























Three K. W. Delco-Light Unit. 


long transmission lines. Not only can the 
current be produced more reasonably than 
it can be purchased in many cases, but 
the additional security from interruptions 
due to break-downs on 


accidents and 


transmission lines is worthy of careful 
consideration. 

In magneto exchanges, with the aid of 
a pole changer or a motor generator, a 
good reliable bell-ringing current may be 


secured. Also in an exchange of this 
kind, current may he secured for the 
eperator’s transmitter and for lighting 


the exchange building. 

Knowing that reliability is one of the 
first requirements of service, 
it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
this quality in Delco-Light been 
given more consideration than any other 
point. The fact that 40,000 
of these 


telephone 
has 


more than 
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is made up in the following combinations: 

% K. W. generating unit connected to 
i6 cells of either 80 or 160-ampere hour 
storage battery, giving a line voltage oi 
32 volts. 

3 K. W. generating unit connected to 
16 cells of a 160-ampere hour battery, 
32 volts. 


ceiving a line voltage of 
: unit 


3 K. W. 


to 56 cells of either 80 or 


generating connected 
160-ampere hour 
storage battery giving a line voltage of 
110 volts. 
Delco-Light 
fully 


ready for use, and are very efficient in 


batteries ar¢ 
(in 


storage 


jars) 


shipped charged glass 
telephone service. 

The generator is constructed in such 
manner that practically any combination 
of cells found in the modern telephone 
exchange, may be charged. 

In summing up the whole proposition, 
and authorities 


on the subject, the consensus of opinion 


after consulting various 
is that the telephone industry in general 
the 


of Deleco-Light into the electrical 


will be greatly benefited by advent 


world. 


The New Stromberg-Carlson No. 
130 Jack. 

The accompanying 

the 


illustration shows 
design of the 


‘arlson Telephone Mfg. Co.’s new 


Stromberg- 
No. 
30 type jack which will be furnished in 
its Central Energy switchboards hence- 
forth. 

The new 


general 


— 


jack is of skeleton construc- 
tion with the various elements disposed 
to give maximum strength combined with 
light weight and accessibility. 


ach jack 
is individually braced and is provided 
with a heavy terminal extending straight 
back from the center line of the thim 


and anchored solidly in the back clamp- 


rt 
s 
1 1 


ie 


ing strip of the jack mounting. 


These bars of metal tie the front and 
the 


that the strains are evenly distribute 


back members of mounting strip so 





plants are 
now in suc- 
cessful oper- 
evi- 
this 


ation is 

dence of 

statement. 
The Delco- 














Light battery 


charging unit 
is made in two sizes—a % K. W. size 
giving a charging rate of from 10 to 25 


amperes on an ll-cell battery and a 3 
K. W. size giving a charging rate on an 
11-cell battery, of 
peres. 


from 25 to 90 am- 

For lower charging rates than 10 am- 
peres, a standard Delco-Light plant may 
be used with the aid of a resistance. 
This same plant may be also utilized at 
the same time for lighting the exchange 
building. 

The standard Delco-Light lighting plant 


The New No. 130 Stromberg-Cartson Jack. 


not concentrated on the end pieces oi the 
frame. Increased strength over previous 
types is also gained by making the 
rubber strip 9/16 inches deep instead of 
% inch deep, as in previous types. 
Another important new 
design of the jack springs, the plug «on- 


feature 


tact surfaces of which are made con 1! 
to fit around the plug instead of } g 


upon the plug at a single point m 
other kinds of jacks. Besides g1 a 
better contact with the plug, tl var 
shape spring gives increased tensi } 
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Why Zone Rates 


Has our progress been too rapid? Is it unwise for the 
man in California to know what the people in Maine 
are doing? Should the people in Florida be kept in 
ignorance of what the people in Montana are doing? 
Well, that is about the situation we'll be confronted 
with if these people are forced to depend on their 
small local journals for news. 


We feel that you as a reader of journals of National 
circulation prize the world wide information you get 
therein enough to want to retain them at your present 
subscription price, and will therefore co-operate to the 
extent of tearing out this page and sending it to your 
Congressman. Maybe it will throw a new light on the 
“zone rate’ for him and— 


Save the U. S. from an Embarrassing Situation 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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reduces the possibility of taking down 
connections by mistake. 

Special consideration has also been giv- 
en to the insulating features of the jack. 
All separators and bushings between the 
springs and between the springs and the 
frame are made of D. M. F. material 
which has a higher resistance per unit 
of thickness than hard rubber and which 
will not char or soften when subjected 
to heat from soldering irons, etc. 

Jacks of this type are furnished with 
various contact spring arrangements for 
use with the line and trunk circuits in 
common use. 

Insulated Pliers for Telephone and 
Electrical Work. 

Every lineman at one time or another 
has need of insulated pliers. In fact, 
they should be considered as a part of 

















Rimco Rubber-Insulated Pliers. 


the equipment of automobiles and trucks, 
so as to be readily available, for the oc- 
casion for their use arises quite often 
when least expected. 

The Rimco insulated pliers are said to 
give not only the hard, practical service 
the lineman requires, but the insulating 
compound is of such a character that it is 
semi-soft, not hard. The _ insulation, 
therefore, will not crack or break when 
dropped on a hard surface or from the 
arm of a pole. 

The bond of uniting the rubber com- 
pound to the metal is known as the 
“Elchemco” process. It is said to make a 
permanent attachment of the rubber to 
the metal so that the insulation cannot be 
slipped off the handles of the pliers. 

In addition to the rigid tests at the 
factory, the pliers are tested and passed 
for 10,000 volts at the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, Inc., New York City. 

The Rimco rubber insulated pliers are 
manufactured by the Rubber Insulated 
Metals Corporation, Plainfield, N. J. 
Kellogg Company at the Wisconsin 

Convention. 

The lobby at the Wisconsin hotel at 
Milwaukee, Wis., began to show signs of 
the arrival of the Independent telephone 


men February 12, the day before the 


TELEPHONY 


convention of the Wisconsin State Tele- 
phone Association. The morning was 
spent in recalling former convention 
times, and hailing the arrival of other 
men, winding up with the usual debate 
as to who was going to take the other 
one to lunch. 

B. A. Parsons and M. H. Croswell of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
were on hand early Tuesday to take care 
of the Kellogg exhibit, which had arrived 
in ample time. They were seen rushing 
here and there in the lobby, but suddenly 
disappeared. Later they were located in 
rooms 150-1-2 in their shirt sleeves, busi- 
ly engaged putting up the various Kel- 
logg telephone panels, etc. 

The Kellogg exhibit consisted of illu- 
minated display cases, showing the ap- 
paratus in stages of manu- 
facture; magneto telephone panels show- 


the various 


ing almost every standard type of mag- 
neto wall telephones; grabaphone panels 
exhibiting the different combinations of 
this practical type of telephone; cord 
panels containing a complete display of 
Kellogg cords; a common battery switch- 
board, P. B. X. and a Universal switch- 
board. The Kellogg No. 3 alternating 
converter aroused much comment on ac- 
count of the economy of its operation, 
furnishing ringing current at about 25 to 
60 cents per month. The desk stand sign 
was again on the job directing the tele- 
phone men to the Kellogg exhibit. 

The Kellogg representatives at the con- 
vention were A. J. Carter, sales mana- 
ger; F. L. Eldridge, sales representa- 
tive; H. D. Currier, chief engineer, and 
W. Nelson of the advertising depart- 
ment. 


Facilities of New National Tele- 
phone Supply Co. Plant. 

The new factery and office building of 
the National Telephone Supply Co., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the accom- 
panying illustration, is a thoroughly mod- 
ern, daylight plant and complete 
facilities for manufacturing the 


shown in 


has 
wel! 
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known National specialties. The struc- 
ture, which is three stories in height, is 
fireproof and is equipped with steel lock- 
ers. Shower baths have been provided 
for workmen and the building is sanitary 
There is 
ample space adjacerit the factory for ex- 


and hygienic in every respect. 


pansion when it again becomes necessary. 

In its new plant the company has a 
complete machine shop operated by ex- 
perienced machinists and its slogan is 
“Quality of Material—Quality of Work- 
manship.” 

The National company has occupied its 
new home, which is located at 5100 Supe- 
rior avenue, since last April, when its old 
plant at 3922 Superior avenue was aban- 





doned. 

The products of the National company, 
which include marlin cable hangers, 
aerial cable rings, “Boston” cable clips, 
messenger hangers, Universal non-break- 
able wire connectors, cribbing guards and 
guy clamps, are almost too well known 
to TELEPHONY’s readers to need mention- 
ing. In its new plant, the 
patrons are assured prompt shipment, in 


addition to a higher quality of workman- 


company’s 


ship made possible by the facilities of the 
new plant. 


Receiver Named for Hattiesburg 
Home Telephone Co. 


The Hattiesburg Home Telephone Co., 
of Jackson, Miss., has been thrown into 
the hands of a receiver as a result of a 
bill of complaint filed in the United 
States district court at Biloxi by the 
Guarantee Trust. & Safe Deposit Company 
of Shamokin, Pa., bondholders for the 
Hattiesburg concern, in which the Penn- 
sylvania corporation sought to foreclose 
mortgage executed for the payment of 
bonds. Lewis H. Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
Judge H. C. 


was appointed receiver by 
Niles. 

The Hattiesburg Home Telephone Co. 
was organized in 1908 and issued bonds 
for $100,000 to raise funds to purchase, 
equip and operate the plant. 





New Home Which National Telephone Supply Co. Has Occupied Since Last April. 

















